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A WONDERFUL CAR TO OWN-—A WONDERFUL CAR TO DRIVE 


A WONDERFUL CAR TO BE SEEN IN! 


AND PRICED JUST ABOVE THE VERY LOWEST! 








'The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
§ over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
Scientific research supplied the tools and 

| the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 

ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 

Pto withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
bow to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress’’ 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry’s $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 
fand found a new oil frontier 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will provide still more 
comfortable lives for the public the oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise —is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress— progress that means continued 
abundance ...a productive industry that 
benefits labor, management, and _ stock- 
holders alike ...and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? “The Iron Horse” is mostly steel today, and so is the train 
it pulls—whether the locomotive is diesel-electric or steam, whether cars are 
de luxe stainless steel passenger carriers or lightweight freight cars of famous 
U'S’S Cor-Ten Steel. And incidentally, the 794,000 miles of rails that make 
up America’s enormous network of railroad trackage, are also made of steel. 


LATEST THING IN SCAFFOLDS is the use of jointed steel pipe to form the trestles on 
which temporary walkways are laid. You’ll see scaffolding like this on hundreds 
of building repair and modernization jobs today . . . and in many cases, 
the pipe used to make the scaffolding will be U-S°‘S National Steel Pipe. 
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LONG LIVE THE WASH TUB! Research in U.S. 
Steel laboratories improves everything, 
even such lowly articles as wash tubs, scrub 
pails and ash cans. A new galvanizing 
process developed by United States Stee! 
has added extra life and wear to all proé- 
ucts made from U-S-S Galvanized Steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE § Division 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY * OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT § Company 
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FROM BOSSIE TO BABY’S BOTTLE in the city 
is a complicated journey for milk. But 
at every step of the way, equipment of 
U-’S’S Stainless Steel (like the tank truck 
in the picture) helps to safeguard its 
purity. No other metal is cleaner, more 
resistant to corrosion, better-looking. 
These qualities make it ideal for use 
in hundreds of household articles, too. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping wy Peal a Poetic basi 








SWING 20 TONS OVER A GORGE. This is the Mt. Morris Dam in process of 
construction on the Genesee River in New York. And that huge bucket, 
weighing more than 40,000 pounds when loaded with concrete, swings back 
and forth across the gorge on a strong cableway operated with U-S’S Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope. In supplying steel and cement for projects like this, United 
States Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


and this label is your guide to quality steel . 








DIVISION  CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY +» UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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JAPAN’S WORRY ABOUT SECURITY—What the Japanese really think about the 
occupation and their country’s possible future role as an outpost of the United 
States now becomes of major importance, with China gone Communist. The 
story is told in this U.S. News & World Report interview with a Japanese 


diplomat, Katsumi Ohno....................++- 


FLYING DISKS: REAL STORY........ pe 
Mysterious “flying saucers,” seen by hun- 
dreds of people over many parts of the 
U.S., are turning out to be real aircraft, 
not visitors from Mars. Here, for the first 
time, is the story of how saucers were 
developed in U.S. during wartime, what 
they look like, how they operate, where 
they probably are being built. 


BOOM—BUSINESS THEME............ P. 16 
Optimism over business for the year 
ahead is growing, not fading, in the Mid- 
west. A U.S. News & World Report sur- 
vey shows that the caution that prevailed 
as recently as two months ago now is 
hard to find. Nearly all business is active. 
A big depression, at this point, seems 
years away to Midwestern businessmen. 


WHO ARE 1950’S JOBLESS........ P. 18 
Unemployment, returning as a national 
problem with nearly 5 million jobless, is 
showing definite patterns. A look at just 
who the unemployed are reveals that 
many are youngsters just out of school or 
men over 45 who find employers leery of 
“bad pension risks.” Large numbers are 
found in textile and coal industries. 


FARM BUYING POWER DROPS....P. 20 
How far the buying power of U.S. farm- 
ers has dropped from its postwar peak is 
shown graphically in this Pictogram. 
There’s been a big increase in the amount 
of farm products needed to buy the things 
farmers must have. 


1 SPY VERDICT IN 3 YEARS........ P. 22 
Charges that Uncle Sam has platoons of 
spies on his pay roll are hard to make 
stick. Loyalty tests of 3 million federal 
workers and applicants over a three-year 


period disclosed 182 “questionable se- 
curity risks” who were barred from U. S. 
jobs. An official’s suspicions resulted in 
one conviction of spying. 


FRONT-LINE MEMO ON ASIA......P. 24 
Here is the report on turbulent Asia now 
being given to Congress and the Admin- 
istration by returning U.S. officials. 
Country by country, it shows what the 
West is up against in trying to combat 
Communist aggression there. Hunger, 
fear and unrest are found nearly every- 
where. Governments are shaky, bright 
spots few. 


DUST AND BUGS VS. WHEAT....P. 28 
After 13 years of bumper crops, wheat 
farmers in the old dust bowl are in 
trouble again. Drought, big dust storms 
and hordes of wheat-eating insects are 
wrecking crops in that section. A third of 
the acreage is damaged already and only 
timely rains can save much of the rest. 
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RECENTLY members of Newsweek maga- 
zine’s editorial staff interviewed Mr. Leroy 
A. Lincoln, President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, on the subject of 
Life insurance in general. 


The tremendous role that Life insurance 
plays in the national economy, and the inter- 
esting institutional material developed dur- 
ing the discussion, are so important that a 
motion picture has been made of this inter- 
view. This film will be given wide distribu- 
tion in line with Metropolitan’s “Open 
Book’ policy. 


Naturally, in reply to questions from the 
editors, Mr. Lincoln made many references 
to Metropolitan’s achievements in 1949. In 
fact, the interview developed the information 
that is customarily included in the Annual 
Report to Policyholders. Accordingly, a 
complete transcript has been printed as the 
Company’s Report for 1949. Here are some 
of the highlights of that report: 


—‘‘Metropolitan...paid about $769,000,000 
(to beneficiaries and policyholders last year) 
..and I might add further that...(this in- 
cludes) $502,000,000 to living policyholders.” 
—‘For our 33,000,000 policyholders in the 
United States and Canada, the total Life 
insurance in force in the Metropolitan at 
the end of last year was almost $42,000,- 
000,000—an increase of 4 percent over the 
preceding year.” 
—‘*Metropolitan’s assets totaled $9,700,000,- 
000, an increase of about 6 percent over the 
figure for 1948.” 
—‘‘Through thecombined efforts of the many 
health organizations, the average expecta- 
tion of life at birth has improved 18 years 
since 1900. At that time it was about 49 
years—while right now it is about 67.” 
—“Expenses for the Life insurance com- 
panies have gone up the same as for every- 
body else. For example, in the Metropolitan 
last year they increased about 4 percent... 
insurance in force in Metropolitan has in- 


Newsweek looks at Life Insurance 


creased about 80 percent since 1939, whereas 
operating expenses have increased only 71 
percent.” 


“In 1949, Metropolitan . . . paid $164,- 
000,000 in dividends to policyholders—the 
largest such amount in the Company’s his- 
tory. Dividends payable to policyholders in 
1950 will be somewhat larger in the aggre- 
gate than 1949.” 


—*‘‘Dividends would be substantially higher 
were it not for the low interest returns which 
have prevailed throughout the United States 
and Canada. For example, last year the net 
interest earned on Metropolitan assets was 
3.07 percent, compared with 3.03 in 1948, 
and with 5.18 in 1929.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1949 will be sent to anyone on 
request. In addition, copies of the film may 
be borrowed for showing by local business, 
civic, or other groups in which Metropolitan 
policyholders are interested. 


METROPOLITAN STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1949 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York). 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves... ... 


. $8,252,239,531.00 Bonds 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


. $7,298,735,485.05 
‘$2, 884, 039, 974.00 








7, 195 


This amount, which is determined in accordance with legal re- 
quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- 
est, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, and 
other payments, and dividends—left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in future years. 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders = 
Set aside for payment in 1950 to those policyholders ‘eligible 
to receive them. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated ciniens that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 
Other Policy Obligations 
Premiums received in advance, reserves for — ‘ted 
morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program of 
equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 
Taxes Accrued . 
Including estimated amount of te taxes s payable i in 1950 on ike 
business of 1949 and $10,000,000.00 for Federal Taxes on 1947 
and 1948 income under pending bill. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


SURPLUS FUNDS 

Special Surplus Funds .. . .  . $ 84,252,000.00 

Unassigned Suiits tlie. . 474,379,879.03 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS B 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FU. NDS 


531,949,902.00 


164,260,999.00 


35,804,438.43 


64,879,400.04 


36,825,574.00 


21,000,000.00 
42,355,959.00 


. $9,149,315,803.47 


558,631,879.03 


. $9,707,947,682.50 


ta and Miscellaneous. 


U. S. fy 
Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 


rae a 
ublic Utility | 


242,548,827.19 
69,029, 148.93 
492,569,747.96 
. 1,322,222,366.98 
. © .« « 2,567230,348.06 
Bonds of the Company’s aes Pane 


ment corporations . 121,095,071.93 


Stocks 
All but $4,534, 643. 85a are Siete or Guae wanted 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
Mortgage Loans on City Properties 
Mortgage Loans on Farms 


$1,164,238,419.48 
106,829, 132.49 


Loans on Policies . 
Made to policyholders on the security of their policies 


Real Estate (after decrease by mens of $25,000,000.00 

in the aggregate) : «Pe 

Housing projects and other vent estate 
acquired for investment . 

Properties for Company use . 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $7,166,352.46 is 
under contract of sale) . ‘ 


$198,151,779.86 
38,588,738.97 


35,987,813.07 


Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


136,059,753.85 


.271,067,551.97 


393.258.765.552 


247,728,331.90 


150,379,081.15 
137,886,883.07 
72,831,829.99 


. $9,707,947,682.50 


. 
NOTE—Assets amounting to $456,197,535.92 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,252,353,652.00. Policy Claims 
Currently Outstanding are $35,863,091.43, and All Other Obligations are $42,183,185.00. 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 


1949. 


NAME — 
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First 


in popularity 
with American motorists 


People are going for Chevrolet in a great, 
big way .. . praising the beauty of its Style- 
Star Bodies by Fisher . . . admiring its more 
powerful Valve-in-Head engine performance 

and marveling at the many other 
features it shares only with much costlier 
cars. Yes, Chevrolet is first in popularity 
with American motorists again this year, 
just as it has been first in popularity for 
the total 19-year period, 1931 to date! 


and Finest 


with widest choice of models 
and drives at lowest prices 


This brilliant new Chevrolet is the only low- 
priced car to offer a choice of standard or 
automatic drive . . . the exclusive. Power- 
glide Automatic Transmission teamed with 


a new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine .. . or 
the famous Silent Synchro-Mesh_ Trans- 
mission teamed with Chevrolet’s highly 


improved, more powerful standard Valve-in- 
Head engine. Choose any one of Chevrolet’s 
fourteen luxurious body-types and you get 
outstanding beauty, performance and 
dependability. 


at Lowest Cost 


all these finer features cost 
you less than in any other car 


All Chevrolet models bring you Center- 
Point Steering for maximum steering ease 
. the famous Unitized Knee-Action Ride 

. . . Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility and Proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes for greatest safety . and many 
other fine-car features at lowest prices. 
Chevrolet is first and finest at lowest cost 
so see your Chevrolet dealer soon! 
Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 1035-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER... 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 
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The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 

















AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Once verbal shooting and shouting dies down, this is to be clear: 

Spies are not crawling all through Government. Communists aren't either. 
Spy hunts, big as they are, to date show just one convicted postwar U.S. spy. 

A Communist to survive in Government service must get by the FBI, home-town 
police, military intelligence, special loyalty investigators. Anybody can 
denounce any Government employe at any time and produce an investigation. 

Communists, fellow travelers don't have the run of Government. 

Spies for Russia, mostly, are official spies, out in the open. Much of the 
information Russia wants from U.S. is readily available, often published. U.S. 
spies in Russia and Russian-dominated areas are handicapped by lack of much 
published information, by tight control over their every move. 

Spying, largely, is information gathering. A _spy's job in U.S. is far 
simpler than the job of a spy in Russia or Eastern Europe. Spy work, however, 
in U.S. military services or in secret scientific projects is very difficult. 

The one big wartime spy has turned out to be Britain's responsibility. He 
got U.S. secrets but with British, not U.S., clearance. U.S. investigators, to 
date, have been unable to uncover in this country anything comparable to the spy 
ring Russia ran in Canada during the war. Spies, important as they are, aren't 
to succeed in damaging the world's most powerful nation very severely. 














Shooting really is over loss of China to the Communists. 

U.S. fought Japan, basically, to save China--only to lose it to Russia. 

Russia let U.S. defeat her old enemy, Japan, then gobbled up China. 

U.S., in effect, won a war only to lose it. U.S. people are not in the habit 
of losing wars, and when one is lost they want somebody to bear the blame. 

Democrats, kissing off China after accepting war to save it, are the ones 
to take the blame. Republicans, not too skillfully, are trying to pin blame on 
the Democrats and to make it stick. Idea that spies and Communists high in the 
Government engineered this defeat is expected to catch on with the voters. 

Idea of attacking Democrats directly for losing a war isn't being tried. 





China's loss actually was accepted by deliberate decision. 

China, to be saved, called for direct U.S. action: U.S. officers to take 
command, U.S. weapons, U.S. political guidance to force economic reforms. The 
Chiang Government itself had lost control, asked U.S. to take over. 

Decision against going all-out to stop Communists was Mr. Truman's. It was 
recommended by Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S. Army Staff Chief in war. It rested 
on the conclusion that the risk was too great for the possible reward, that little 
involvement would lead to all-out involvement, maybe World War III; that it was 
more important to concentrate U.S. effort in Europe. 








It's the same old wartime issue: Europe vs. Asia; Atlantic vs. Pacific. 

In war, Europe got priority on men, money, materials. U.S. didn't have 
enough to provide everything needed for both wars all at the same time. 

After war, it's been the same. There's not enough for all. Europe has the 
priority when U.S. strength is divided in fighting a "cold war." 


(over) 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 

















NzWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 








Voters, in the end, will decide whether they think Mr. Truman was right 
or wrong in concentrating on Europe, letting China go rather than move in with 
actual U.S. forces and man power when Chiang Kai-shek was folding. Decision 
was that U.S. could not spread itself thinner. Europe cost as much, or so the 
argument went, as the American people could afford. China, at best, was rated 
a "vegetable" economy, with population pressing against food supply, no chance 
of a real industrial build-up. Western Europe, in being, possessed much more 
industrial power than Russia's empire, providing a big military potential. 

So China was crossed off, U.S. lost what it fought a war to save; Russia 
took over where U.S. once was strong; the American people are disturbed. 
It's that disturbed feeling upon which Republicans hope to capitalize. 





Military spending will not be raised much above White House requests. 

Aircraft procurement may be stepped up moderately. Other spending maybe 
Stockpiling, will then be reduced as at least a partial offset. 

Alaska will get some more defenses. Alaska, however, is unlikely to be 
given statehood, to get full status and protection as integral part of U.S. 

Eisenhower, actually, doesn't differ much from Truman on defense needs. 











Aid for Europe is to be provided with little cut below request. 

Britain will share in aid. Ireland won't be united by act of Congress. 

Aid for Asia will be small. 

Dollars, alone, are not to solve problems of Asia or Europe. Dollars, 
rather, may aggravate troubles by encouraging countries to delay adjustments, 
by helping to put off the time when troubles have to be faced. 





U.S. budget itself is in a very bad way and getting worse. 

Budget deficit in the next 3 months is to exceed 5 billion dollars. In 15 
months started April 1 it's to be more than 10 billions with no end in sight. 

Debt, by mid-1951, is to be the highest on record, if cash on hand in the 
Treasury is counted out. The huge wartime checking account disturbed wartime 
debt picture and enabled Government to reduce debt, using dollars on hand. 

Debt, growing, indicates that U.S. already is committed to more than it can 
pay for through present taxes. Tax cut, not tax increase, is in the mill. 
Spending increase is as likely as a Spending decrease for the year ahead. 

Budget troubles are back again and they seem back to stay. 














Unemployment-insurance increase seems improbable for this year. 

Insurance benefits will be counted on as the first relief for jobless. 

Jobs, temporarily at least, are going to increase in months ahead. 

Unemployment test of a severe sort may come in 1951. It will come if 
business activity should slow even moderately. That's because: (1) the number of 
persons who seek work is rising rapidly; (2) employers are in a position to make 
substantial savings in use of workers when volume of business declines. 

A mild employment problem now, in the midst of high activity, indicates 
that employment can become a big problem if activity doesn't expand. 











Insurance against unemployment will not be nationalized this year. 
Nationalized insurance may come if unemployment ever reaches a crisis 
Stage, not before. Treasury grants, in the future, may be made to State funds 

that run dry. A single insurance system, though, seems distant. 
Coverage, too, is unlikely to be increased now. Benefits are unlikely this 
year to be raised by establishing a federal base of $30 or even $25. 














Politics will start ‘really to warm up in the weeks just ahead. Trends in 
public sentiment will begin to be revealed by May primary elections. There 
then will be cues to indicate whether the wind is blowing in the direction of 
the conservatives or away from them. Signs to date are scarce, unclear. 





(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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@ One of many Republic Conveyor Belts now helping users pile 
up bigger profits is the 24-inch Record Maker pictured above. 

For nearly three years,this Republic Belt has been in constant use at 
the Coon Valley Sand & Gravel Company in Des Moines, Iowa. 

It’s a standard type belt fitted to the job by an experienced Republic 
Distributor, the Globe Machinery & Supply Company, and, although con- 
tinually exposed to extreme and varying weather conditions, it has han- 
dled hundreds of tons of abrasive aggregates. Today, the same belt is 
hard at work .. . still going strong. 

If, like thousands of conveyor belt users, you want custom-built fea- 
tures which give you results like this, without incurring special fabricating 
charges, check with Republic. Your local Republic Distributor carries 
in stock hundreds of job-designed industrial rubber goods items, like 
Record Maker Belting. He can give you immediate and expert service 
in every field of application. 

Remember, Republic has been she specialist in development and man- 
ufacture of industrial rubber goods for more than 48 years! 


Conveyor Belting 








Mr. C. W. Helstrom, Vice-President, Manager 
Globe Machinery & Supply Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Pioneers in the use of COLD RUBBER MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY 





4 REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
\" >) LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes - - + Conshohocken, Pa. 
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90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$3000.’’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 

valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 






American Motorists INSURANCE Company { 


| 4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 
| Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in | 
| Your Bridge to Security. 
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The March of the News 


Sound and fury. For a while it looked 
as though Washington’s big Communist 
hunt had worn itself out. Every name 
that Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, put before a special Senate 
subcommittee produced a prompt denial. 
President Truman refused to release 
loyalty files on those involved. The sub- 
committee chairman, Senator Millard E. 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, flew to 
Europe to attend a military conference. 

Then Senator McCarthy got up to 


speak again in. the Senate. The word 
In minutes 


raced through the Capitol. 
the galleries were 
crowded. Before the 
Senator was well un- 
der way the place 
was packed. Much 
that he said had 
been said __ before. 
Concrete evidence 
of spies, if it existed, 
still was not in the 
hands of the com- 


mittee. 
But this time the 
Wisconsin Senator 


aroused the fury of 
President Truman. 
Angrily, he told re- 
porters at Key West, 
Fla., that attacks on 
U.S. foreign policy 
were “the greatest 
asset that the Krem- 
lin has.” He singled 
out Senator Mc- 
Carthy and two of 
his Republican col- 
leagues—Kenneth S. Wherry, of Nebras- 
ka, and Styles Bridges, of New Hamp- 
shire. He probably will have more to say 
when he takes to the road next month. 





Courtship. It had been months since 
U.S. foreign policy could really be called 
bipartisan. The Democrats had deliber- 
ately dealt the Republicans out on some 
things. On others, China for example, 
the Republicans dealt themselves out. 
From party co-operation, world affairs 
had slipped into party politics. 

Last week, tentatively at first, a few 
signs appeared that the Truman Admini- 
stration would welcome back some Re- 
publican assistance in U.S. dealings with 
the rest of the world. The President went 
out of his way to say some kind things 
about Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts, and Henry L. Stimson, all 
Republicans who have helped to shape 
foreign policy in the past. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson named a former 
Republican Senator as one of his aides, 
and a similar job may be offered to an- 
other Republican. 








SYMINGTON TO FINLETTER? 
. shifts in the family 





—Acme, Harris & Ewing photos 
PACE TO LAWTON 
. new fields to conquer 


With his own policies in trouble ay 
his State Department under attack, jt wa 
clear that the President had decided 
try closer ties with the Republicans be 
fore things went from bad to worse, 


Family group, new model. Preside; 
Truman filled some key jobs in his ai 
ministration last week by the uncompi 
cated method of rearranging his offic 
family. When the shifts were over: 
W. Stuart Symington, Air Force Se 
retary, was picked for the chairmanship 
of the National Security Resources Boar 
a post that had beg 
vacant ever since th: 
Senate turned dow 
the President’s i 


friend, Mon Wal. 
gren. 
Budget _Directy 



















Frank C. Pace, Jr 
was named Secre 
tary of the , 
succeed 

Gray, who will mak 
trade studies for th 
Administration un 
he leaves the Goi 
ernment next Augus 
to become preside 
of the University ¢ 
North Carolina. 

Frederick J. Law 
ton, Assistant Budg 
et Director, succeed 
Mr. Pace. 

That left one joj 
in this group stil 
vacant—an Air Sec 
retary to succeed Mr. Symington. Ther 
were reports it would go to Thomas kK 
Finletter, who wrote the Finletter Report 
on air policy. But the President wasn't 
ready to say. 


For the defense. How well armed i 
the U.S.? For Americans last week the 
answer depended on who was talking. 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen 
hower told a New York audience the 
U.S. “already has disarmed to the extent 
—in some directions even beyond the 
extent—that I, with deep concern for her 
present safety, could possibly advise. 
Next day Defense Secretary Loui 
Johnson conferred with the President, 
then told reporters U.S. strength is “sul- 
ficient unto the needs of the moment. 
The President said he didn’t think for 
one minute that defenses had fallen be- 
low the safety level. 
What was going on? A congressional 
Committee asked General Eisenhower to 
elaborate. He did. He thinks it will take 
as much as 500 million dollars more t 
make U.S. defenses as sufficient as Mr 
Johnson says they are. 
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Fit the file room into one drawer? 


Think of the space that would save! With 
Burroughs Microfilming this saving is 
really possible. bene oa 300 full file 
drawers of papers make just one shallow 
drawer of microfilm—99 % of your file 
space is saved! 





Copy papers with photographic accuracy ? 


Think of the mistakes that would save! 
And, Burroughs Microfilming really 
does. Makes reliable substitutes for the 
originals —true copies that are safe, per- 
manent, easier to refer to and give double 
protection against error or misfiling. 
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Fast, thrifty recorder—gives you the economy 
of 8mm. photography on 16mm. film, p/us the 
economy of a 37 to 1 reduction ratio! Photo- 
graphs fronts and backs of documents simul- 
taneously or fronts only at the flick of a switch. 





actually do it. Check-size documents can 
be microfilmed—front and back —faster 
than six per second! 
































Protect files against fire and theft? 


Think of the loss that would save! Bur- 
roughs Microfilm is compact enough to fit 
in fireproof vaults. Too, the perfect, tiny 
images cannot be altered or extracted 
without detection! 


Burroughs Microfilming saves you space, time, mistakes and loss. Profits are 
made out of savings like these. Savings in payroll, equipment and film alone 
more than pay for Burroughs Microfilming. In fact, it amortizes itself in just a 
fraction of its useful life! 
Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & Howell—an acknowledged 









pisTRIBUTOR 


\ 
| Burroughs 





Bells Howell 


MANUFACTURER 


TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. It is sold and serviced by 
. Burroughs —for 60 years the pioneer in better business machines and methods. 


That means more knowledge is behind Burroughs Microfilming —specialized 
knowledge of both photography and modern business methods. See for your- 
self how it can save money for you. Call your local Burroughs office, or write — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 








Higher output and LOWER unit COSTS... | ~ 





for all your plants F 
wherever located [ 
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® Output up, costs down. Often difficult to th 
achieve both, particularly with multiple plant ex 
management. That is why skilled Texaco : 
Lubrication Engineers are so often called in. fin: 
These experts, fortified with years of engineering ex- 
perience, analyze your specific operations, make specific all 
recommendations. Then, you enjoy the benefits of oil , 
with an engineering degree. ae 
e You get the right Texaco lubricant in the right a 
quantity, in the right place, at the right time ap) 
(from the nearest of more than 2.000 Texaco a 
Wholesale Distributing Plants). pa 
These benefits secured by using high quality Texaco Ev 
products and the services of Texaco Lubrication Engi- of 
neers are available through... Th 
e One Purchase Agreement. cip 
mc 

A case in point: Production doubled on automo- U. 
tive transmission gears — cutter cost halved, using mo 
Fellows Gear Shaper (above) and a Texaco cut- oe Th 
ting oil. The toughest jobs call for Texaco! Fees the 
Engineering ad 

For details call or write the nearest Texaco Whole- Degree bu 
sale Distributing Plant or The Texas Company, 135 are 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. a 
tos 

of 

va 

The T C i 

e€ 1e€xas ompany Se 
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More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants en 

in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. ~ 
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FLYING SAUCERS—THE REAL STORY: 
U.S. BUILT FIRST ONE IN 1942 


Jet-Propelled Disks Can Outfly Other Planes 


Observers of “flying saucers” 
aren’t just seeing things. They’‘re 
real—aircraft that conform to ac- 
cepted laws. 

Sky disks, manned by regular 
pilots, can hover aloft, spurt 
ahead at tremendous speed, out- 
maneuver conventional craft. 

No official announcements are 
being made yet. But about the 
only big secret left is who makes 
them. Evidence points to Navy 
experiments. 


The real story on “flying saucers” is 
finally coming to light. What the 
saucers are, how they operate, and 
how they have been tested in U.S., 
all can be told in detail at this time. 

That story, without violating present 
security regulations, points to these basic 
conclusions by engineers competent to 
appraise reports of reliable observers: 

Flying saucers, seen by hundreds of 
competent observers over most 
parts of U.S., are accepted as real. 
Evidence is that they are aircraft of 
a revolutionary type, a combination 
of helicopter and fast jet plane. 
They conform to well-known prin- 
ciples of aerodynamics. An early 
model of these saucers was built by 
U.S. engineers in 1942, achieved 
more than 100 successful test flights. 
That project then was taken over by 
the Navy in wartime. Much more 
advanced models now are being 
built. Just where present saucers 
are being built also is indicated by 
evidence now available. 

In more detail, the story pieced 
together from nonsecret testimony 
of responsible U.S. scientists, pri- 
vate observers and military off- 
cials, is this: 

Early models of the flying 
saucer, pictured on this page and 
the next, were built by U.S. Gov- 
ernment engineers of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
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tics. Similar flying-saucer projects were 
begun in Germany and Italy at the same 
time, in 1942. 

The first U.S. model, designed by 
Charles H. Zimmerman, of NACA, was 
elliptical in shape, powered by two piston 
engines and driven by twin propellers. 
It had a maximum speed between 400 
and 500 miles an hour. More important, 
it could rise almost vertically and its 
minimum speed for landing was only 
about 35 miles an hour, a great advan- 
tage in military and naval aircraft. And it 
was far more maneuverable than con- 
ventional military planes. 

Idea behind those original flying-sau- 
cer projects, both in U.S. and abroad in 
Germany and Italy, was to overcome 
basic drawbacks of conventional aircraft 
by new techniques. A plane that could 
rise almost straight would not need long 
airfields, could be used from any cleared 
area just behind front-line troops or from 
the deck of any Navy combat ship. If 
that plane, in addition, had great speed 
and more maneuverability, it could prob- 
ably outfly any conventional aircraft. In 
United States, the first model seemed to 
fulfill these requirements, but the less- 





conte 


U. S. ‘SAUCER‘'—1942 MODEL 


. . a combination of helicopter and fast jet plane 






ee 
-NACA photo 


ened stability of the wingless craft re- 
quired more research. 

Present flying saucers apparently 
have overcome this problem of stability 
by use of very advanced design. An 
analysis of reports submitted by compe- 
tent observers show this: 

What they look like, first, is de- 
scribed in well-documented accounts. 
Those accounts show saucers to be exact- 
ly 105 feet in diameter, circular in shape. 
They have what appear to be jet nozzles 
arranged all around the outer rim, just 
below the center of gravity. They are 
made of a metal alloy, with a dull whitish 
color. There are no rudders, ailerons, or 
other protruding surfaces. From the side, 
the saucers appear about 10 feet thick— 
there are no exact measurements from 
this angle in publicly available accounts. 
They are built in three layers, with the 
center layer slightly larger in diameter 
than the other two. 

That is the picture agreed on by quali- 
fied observers of saucers in flight—com- 
mercial aircraft pilots, fighter pilots who 
have chased these aircraft, trained air- 
plane spotters, high-ranking Army and 
Air Force officers. It is backed by exact 
measurement made by a group of 
scientists last April near White 
Sands Proving Ground base, with 
instruments set up to observe high- 
altitude balloons, who suddenly ob- 
served a saucer and tracked it for 
several minutes, thereby getting 
reliable data on its size, speed, alti- 
tude and maneuverability. 

How they operate now can be 
told in some detail, too. Based on 
this description, the probable tech- 
nique used by current saucers is 
explained by a top-level Govern- 
ment aeronautical engineer in this 
manner: 

Power for these aircraft, at their 
present stage of development, ob- 
viously is supplied by jet engines. 
Each saucer appears to have a 
series of variable-direction jet noz- 
zles around its rim, with a compli- 
cated central control system. Fuel 
used is unknown—the exhaust flame 
has been observed to be red-orange 
in some cases, blue in others, miss- 
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FACT: THESE DESIGNS, AND LATER ONES ARE 


DISK-LIKE NAVY FLOUNDER PROJECT WAS ‘DROPPED’ 


MOCK-UP OF EARLY MODEL IS TESTED IN WIND TUNNEL 


. . . latest models are circular, faster, more maneuverable 


REAL 








-NACA photo 
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ing in still others. The saucers appear to 
have the power to “coast” long distances 
thus saving on fuel consumption 
Direction of the aircraft and its veloc. 
ity, in turn, evidently are controlled hy 
the angle at which the jet nozzles are 
tilted, the number operating, the powe; 
applied. By choosing which nozzles to 
turn on or off and the angle of tilt, the 
pilot could make the saucer rise or de- 
scend vertically, hover, fly straight ahead. 
or make sharp turns. A right-ancle turn, 
for example, could be made by turning 
off the rear jets, turning on the side and 
front nozzles. Great speed can be ol 
tained by focusing to the rear all nozzles 


in the after half of the aircraft. \Vith al] 
nozzles pointed downward, the sauce 
could rise straight off the ground, and. 


with less power, could descend tlic same 
Way. 

That is the explanation, based on ae- 
cepted principles of aerodynamics. given 
by an authoritative engineer as the likeh 
answer to how these saucer aircraft oper- 
ate. As evidence that this explanation is 
correct, there are these actual czases of 
publicly observed saucer behavior: 

Rows of window-like openings around 
the rims of saucers traveling at more 
than 500 miles an hour are mentioned in 
several documented reports. In all cases, 
these “windows” glowed as if they were 
jet-nozzle openings. The most recent of 
these reports was made last month by 
two experienced pilots of the Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, who passed 
within 1,000 feet of a saucer traveling 
over Arkansas. Another similar report 
was made by two Eastern Air Lines 
pilots who narrowly missed colliding with 
a saucer in July, 1948, while flying a 
DC-3 over Georgia. 

Saucers’ ability to hover in mid-air, 
accelerate at tremendous speed, and 
then rise almost vertically is described in 
several reports, one documented by Air 
Force officers at Fort Knox, Ky. That 
saucer, seen by dozens of officers at the 
post, was chased by three military pilots 
flying fast F-51s. The saucer quickly out- 
maneuvered the planes. 

Speed of one saucer was measured by 
ground instruments in the White Sands 
case at well over the speed of sound, 
indicating the use of a number of jet 
engines. Cruising speed has been esti- 
mated in other cases at 200 to 600 miles 
an hour. 

What it all adds up to is this: Flying 
saucers being observed in many parts 
of the U.S. are not mysterious visitors 
from Mars. They are actual planes, sound- 
ly engineered on principles developed by 
U.S. in wartime. By using this new design, 
they can do things that no conventional 
aircraft can be expected to approach. 

Who’s building the saucers now 
being observed in test flights over U.S. 
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is not yet publicly disclosed. It cannot be 
proved until a public announcement is 
made or until a saucer crashes away from 
its home base—which is highly unlikely 
because of its jet helicopter action that 
makes take-offs and landings almost com- 
pletely safe. But there are these factors 
that point to an answer: 

Official inquiry by the Air Force, in the 
face of overwhelming evidence that the 
saucers are real, was called off last De- 
cember. This indicates clearly that top 
Air Force officials know where the saucers 
originate and are not concerned about 
them, as they would be if these aircraft 
were from Russia or Mars. These officials, 
at the same time, denied emphatically 
that a secret Air Force project is re- 
sponsible. 

Best use of fully developed saucer air- 
craft, however, could be made in war- 
time not by the Air Force, but by the 
Navy. All fleet operations now require 
an air cover, even in antisubmarine war- 
fare, and a plane that can rise like a heli- 
copter could be used from any Navy 
combat ship, not only from big, expen- 
sive aircraft carriers. It was for that 
reason that the first U.S. flying sau- 
cer was purchased by the Navy after 
the original model was tested in 1942. 
That first full-size aircraft, built by 
Chance-Vought, was thoroughly tested 
by Navy engineers. Then a statement 
was released that this project had been 
dropped. Early experimenting with sau- 
cers, thus, centered in the Navy. 

Big spending on missile aircraft cen- 
ters in the Navy now, too. More than 
twice as many dollars were spent by the 
Navy last year as by the Air Force on 
secret guided-missile research. There is 
no public accounting for these millions, 
the only Government funds aside from 
atomic-energy dollars that still are being 
spent with great secrecy. 

Surface indications, then, point to re- 
search centers of the U.S. Navy’s vast 
guided-missile project as the scene of 
present flying-saucer development. That 
project has the scientists, the engineers, 
the dollars, the motive, and the back- 
ground of early Navy development of 
saucer-type aircraft. This likelihood will 
remain, despite any future denials by the 
Navy front office, until secrecy is lifted 
on the big missile program. 

But, regardless of just where these 
saucers are being built now, the evidence 
points to a U.S. development that will 
mean a radical change in aircraft design 
in coming decades. In war, this combina- 
tion of helicopter and fast jet plane will 
easily outfly any present types of mili- 
tary aircraft. In peacetime, the safety of 
a nearly crash-proof aircraft may be ex- 
pected to revolutionize civil air transport. 
It all points to a big advance in the sci- 
ence of flying. 
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NCY: SPACE SHIPS, MONSTERS, MARTIANS, MAYHEM 
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A PLANE DESIGNER’S DAYDREAM 





—photos fom Bettman, Acme, Wide World 
HOME-MADE SAUCER far ee 


The real thing is strictly a one-planet proposition 
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MORE BOOM: BUSINESS THEME 


Most businessmen can’t find 
signs of the crack-up some are 
predicting. Chicago, a key city, 
sees good times, not bad. 

All business is active. People 
have money and want to buy. 
Building boom spreads into other 
lines, keeps things going. 

A big depression, 1929-type, 
seems years away. Prosperity is 
the theme for this year, probably 
longer. 


Few if any recruits are being found 
in the Midwest for the theory that a 
big crash in business lies around the 
corner—or not far ahead. Optimism is 
replacing pessimism in the attitude of 
businessmen toward the future. 

It was Sewell Avery, head of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and of U. S. Gypsum 
Co., who recently told a_ stockholders’ 
meeting that for years he has been bet- 
ting on a crash of the 1929 type and has 
been preparing to meet it. He said he 
was more convinced than ever that his 
judgment would be vindicated soon. 

Mr. Avery is a leader among business- 
men in Chicago. Yet a survey of other 
business leaders in the area—merchants, 


FOR NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS... 


Reported from CHICAGO 


industrialists, builders, bankers—fails to 
turn up even a sprinkling of individuals 
who fear that a crack-up may be ap- 
proaching. The agreement, rather, is that 
business is picking up again and the out- 
look is good. One very prominent execu- 
tive suggested that, if Mr. Avery lived 
another 25 years, his present predictions 
probably would be borne out, but not 
otherwise. 

It was pessimism of businessmen in 
late 1948 and during 1949 that gave the 
country something of a recession last 
vear. Inventory buying was stopped. Cut- 
backs were made in expansion and mod- 
ernization plans. Output was reduced. 
Business was battening down the hatches 
in anticipation of a storm. But nothing 
very drastic happened. Business activity 
slowed a bit, but consumers went right 
on spending. The construction industry 
continued active and Government spend- 
ing rose. 

Thus, fears of a setback that were con- 
spicuous as recently as two months ago 
are fading now. Only a minority look for 
trouble in the remaining months of 1950. 
Most executives see good business run- 
ning into 1951. And the feeling is gen- 
eral that any adjustment, if it comes, will 
be moderate, not of the 1929 type. 

What has happened is that the busi- 
ness group gained confidence from the 
fact that no crack developed in 1949. 
Businessmen also are gaining confidence 
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from the bullish factors in the currey 
situation—steady population _ grow 
steady increase in the number of familie 
plentiful money on easy terms, Govep, 
ment support for farm prices and housigg 
credit. They are taking heart from th 
continued boom in home building, hig 
automobile production rates and an » 
surge in factory orders. The stock marke 
rise adds to their confidence, too. 

Business planning in the Midwe 
reflects the growing confidence. A fe 
examples out of many illustrate this cop 
fidence. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., the world 
largest merchandiser, intends to inves 
around 40 million dollars this year j 
new stores, enlargements and relocations 
That’s about the same as the amow 
spent last year and will raise the com 
pany’s postwar expansion program { 
278 million dollars. Top Sears executiy 
predict that 1950 sales will exceed 194 
by a slight margin, despite somewhé 
lower prices. 

Crane Co., a large building-supp 
house, intends to increase its investmel 
in machinery and other modernization 
40 per cent this year. Crane’s sales of ij 
dustrial equipment are off from a ye 
ago, because industrial building is dow 
but residential building is holding sal 
at a high level. 

An auto-parts manufacturer is sure 
a large volume of business through mi 
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. . » MORE SCHOOLS MUST BE BUILT 


Residential building continues at a surprising pace 
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summer, but he has some doubts about 
the level after midyear. As he explains 
it: “So long as inflation grows, business 
yolume will be maintained. But we don't 
know how long this inflation can con- 
tinue to grow.” There is little evidence 
now that inflation—meaning expanding 
money and credit—will stop any time 


soon. 

industrial building is taking an un- 
expected upturn in the Chicago area. 
This increase in business investment in 





nlant and equipment is bolstering one of 
the weakest factors in the general busi- 
ness situation. It was the decline in in- 
yesment and in inventory buying that 
was primarily responsible for the down- 
tum last year. It was the expectation of 
continued decline that aroused fears of a 
1950 setback only a few months ago. 
Now signs are strong that this decline 
may be reversed. 

The outlay for new factories, new ma- 
chinery, land purchases reached 53 mil- 
lin dollars in the Chicago area in Janu- 
ay and February. That is three times the 
investment for the corresponding period 
of 1949. This is taken as a reflection of 
renewed confidence among businessmen. 

Hotpoint, Inc., is to erect a new re- 
frigerator plant in the Chicago area. 
Camegie-Illinois, Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube are planning to en- 
lage their steel plants. Budd Co. is 
erecting an automobile body-stamping 
and assembly plant in near-by Gary, Ind. 
Plant additions are scheduled for Ad- 
miral Corp. (radios, appliances), and B. 
Kuppenheimer (clothing). 

In addition, many companies are mod- 
emizing existing plants and _ installing 
cost-saving machinery—all of which in- 
creases orders for equipment. 
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SHOPPING CENTERS SPRING UP... 


The housing boom is regarded by a 
Chicago bank economist as the primary 


support for general business activity. 
Home construction sets up a chain re- 
action. New homes call for new schools, 
new hospitals, more utilities, new streets 
and new shopping centers. Then newly 
housed people have to buy furniture, ap- 
pliances, and other household goods. The 
boom in sales of furniture and appliances 
is explained as an offshoot of the new 
building boom. Sales of these items were 
dipping a year ago, but since that time 
more than a million homes have been 
started. 

The force of the building boom both 
as a direct and indirect stimulant to 
business activity has pretty well con- 
vinced Chicago executives that Congress 
will go right on pumping federal credit 
into residential construction. Government 
guarantees of low-rate mortgages make it 
easy for builders to get money for new 
projects and for house hunters to buy 
homes on small down payments. 

To make these payments still easier, 
builders now are trying to get prices 
down. In Chicago, a more adequate sup- 
ply of building materials, increased labor 
efficiency, lower overhead costs com- 
bined to permit contractors to concen- 
trate on building houses that sell for 
under $10,000. One large operator is 
erecting homes in a suburban area that 
will sell for $8,500. 

No one expects the building boom to 
last indefinitely, but many now are count- 
ing on it to continue at least through the 
year and probably longer. 

Autos and steel are other bright 
lights in the business outlook. Steelmak- 
ers, parts makers, glass manufacturers 
and others whose fortunes are influenced 





by the production level in Detroit count 
rather heavily on a big year for new cars. 
Detroit’s fears of a slump in production 
after midyear seem to be fading. Execu- 
tives in and out of the auto industry, who 
still expect cutbacks after July 1, now 
expect them to be moderate rather than 
severe, 

Steel users in the Chicago area and 
elsewhere are scrambling for steel. Steel- 
company executives say that the demand 
is more than just a scramble to rebuild 
inventories after the steel and coal strikes. 
Most of them expect to approach peak 
operations for a period extending well 
beyond midyear. 

Consumer buying recently has 
picked up in the Midwest. Predominant 
opinion among businessmen is that buy- 
ing will stay at a very high level through 
the year. City consumers display a strong 
appetite for durable goods—automobiles, 
home appliances, furniture and home 
furnishing, television sets. Buying on 
credit is expanding, but store executives 
show no particular concern. 

Inventory rebuilding, both in raw ma- 
terials and finished goods, also is in an 
uptrend. Purchasing agents do not order 
as far ahead as when goods were scarce, 
but they are reported to be buying rather 
freely. One reason for this policy is that 
prices are stable and promise to continue 
so. That encourages buying. 

Principal dark spot in the outlook is 
that unemployment is higher than a year 
ago and is expected to increase. The over- 
shadowing influence, however, is that 
business is good and promises to get bet- 
ter. And businessmen have come to be- 
lieve that Government policies will be 
directed at maintaining prosperity if it 
can be done. 
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. . . AND HOME-APPLIANCE SALES SPURT 


The resulting chain reaction benefits a number of industries 
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Who Are 1950‘s Unemployed 


Reported from SAN FRANCISCO, NEW YORK and ATCHISON, KANS. 


Where unemployment hits as 
jobs get harder to find: 

Older workers, men and wom- 
en 45 and over, are in for trouble 
as job seekers. Employers want 
to avoid ‘bad pension risks.’ 

Young people, just starting out, 
find jobs scarce, too. They can’t 
be choosers, despite school train- 
ing; have to take what they can 
get. Good jobs are not to be had 
just for asking. 


Unemployment, back again as a 
problem in a prosperous period, is 
raising the question: Who are the 
unemployed? A search for the an- 
swer from one end of the country to 
the other turns up a different story 
for each community, but with striking 
similarities for certain age and occu- 
pation groups. 

The unemployed, in problem num- 
bers, are concentrated in the textile and 
coal industries at this time. Acute un- 
employment exists in some New England 
communities and some mining towns of 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. Un- 
employment probably is highest in Law- 
rence, Mass., where about 27.5 per cent 
of the working force is jobless. But a little 
unemployment is found scattered across 
the land, in big cities and small. 

In terms of age, the unemployed tend 
to be weighted with young people just 
starting out, lacking skills, and with per- 
sons over 45 who may have skills but 
who are in disfavor for new hiring. More 
and more older workers discover that 
employers don’t want “bad pension risks” 
—a new hurdle for job seekers. 

An unemployed person is defined as 
one 14 years of age or older looking for 
a job and unable to find one. The number 
who fit this definition at present is offi- 
cially estimated at about 4.5 million. 

Actual cases tell the story better than 
the figures: 

A machinist in Atchison, Kans., 55, is 
typical of many of the older workers. He 
was laid off last October from a job pay- 
ing $52 a week. Unemployment pay of 
$27 a week, the maximum, has been his 
only income this winter. That pay, 
limited to 20 weeks, is exhausted. 
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Unless his job reopens, which seems 
unlikely, this man may be compelled to 
move to Kansas City. But he wants to 
stay in Atchison. So he may, instead, drop 
down to a laborer’s job in construction 
when that opens up this spring. Em- 
ployers haven’t promised anything. 

Despite the outlook, this worker re- 
fuses to be despondent, stays cheerful. 
The unemployed show that spirit nearly 
everywhere, so far. 

Here is another case showing the plight 
of older workers: An aeronautical 


the unemployed. This man has several 
college degrees, did consular work over. 
seas and served with U.S. Government 
agencies during the war as_public-relg. 
tions man and economist. Employer 
have turned him down frequently in a 
number of Eastern cities even after he 
learned stenotyping to help him get q 
stopgap job. Now he is asking for any 
kind of employment available. 

Employment-office comments on that 
case: “Floaters,” and men without special 





engineer, nearing 60, is unem- 
ployed in an Eastern city. His ed- 
ucation includes a degree from 
Harvard, graduate work at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
An aircraft company fired him last 
October from a supervisor’s job 
paving $460 a month. Employers 
have refused to hire him as a 
watchman, or in any other capac- 
ity. 

His situation points up the fact 
that employers are reluctant to 
hire anyone past 45, regardless of 
background. Another man, 65, 
complains that a history of success 
as a lawyer, writer, teacher and 
economist does not make employ- 
ers willing to hire him, even for 
simple clerical work. 

These are only a few of many 
similar cases among the 596,000 
men 55 or older who want to get 
jobs and cannot. They find, where- 












































ever they are and whatever their 
skills, employers usually are not in- 
terested, once they state their ages. 

An older woman’s record shows 
that elderly women who lose jobs are 
going to have trouble, too. This woman, 
Aiving in New York City, lost a $3,500-a- 
year job eight months ago. “She will be 
almost impossible to place again,” com- 
mented an employment-office interviewer. 
Her unemployment pay is used up, and 
her life’s savings are being drawn on for 
everyday expenses. 

In that or similar circumstances are 
around 124,000 woman today. Their 
ranks doubled during the last 12 months, 
when total unemployment rose 45 per 
cent. A big employment office in another 
Eastern city reports that, out of 1,288 
orders for secretaries, during a recent 
period, only 24 said that women over 45 
would be acceptable. 

A veteran, 42, in the prime of life, 
illustrates another type increasing among 


Barrow in Jersey Journal 


‘DO | MAKE YOU NERVOUS?’ 


skills, are difficult to place. Employers 
now have plenty of good, steady men 
with well-rounded experience and excel- 
lent skills besides. 

An unskilled man, a laborer in a 
Atchison flour mill, also is typical of a 
growing group. He is 35, has three chil- 
dren, was earning $47.60 a week until 
three months ago, when work time was 
cut to 32 hours some weeks and less other 
weeks. 

His job folded up completely a few 
weeks ago, and he has been trying to 
make ends meet on unemployment pay. 
Hopes are pinned, in this case, on a re 
sumption of activity at the flour mill. A 
local feed mill may provide a temporary 
job, but the worker hesitates for fear that 
he will lose seniority in the flour mill. 

Altogether, 1.7 million men aged 25 to 
54 are looking for work now, and most 
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of them fall within the semiskilled and 
unskilled class. 

In large cities, major groups include 
the longshoremen in West Coast shipping 
centers, and seamen in New York City, 
where 5,000 men are jamming the sea- 
men’s hiring halls without much prospect 
of work. Professional entertainers, truck 
drivers, warehousemen, to mention a few, 
ge finding work scarce. Men from par- 
ticular industries that have struck their 
own little depressions in the midst of 
boom also are a big part of this group of 
unemployed. 

A Negro’s experience underscores 
the special problem for minority groups. 
A truck driver in San Francisco, this 
Negro, 28, tried to get into the Team- 
sters’. Union. He was rejected. A garage 
mechanics’ union took him in, and he got 














a job. Later, as work slackened, union 
members complained to the management, 
got him fired. He works 1 to 2 days a 
week, at most. About 13 per cent of all 
male Negro workers are unemployed 
now, compared with 7.4 per cent of 
white men. 

A secretary in a large Eastern city 
tells her personal job-hunting story. She 
made $75 a week once, then quit for a 
while. Now she finds that the same job 
that brought $75 a week two years ago 
may offer $50, even $30. She hasn’t cut 
her salary demand yet, but admits she 
may have to. 

Secretaries still can find jobs rather 
easily in some cities, but only if they 
meet this kind of work-order description: 
‘Under 35, no children, fairly attractive, 
neat, able to do 80 words a minute short- 
hand and 50 words a minute typing with- 
out errors, willing to follow directions.” 
The employer who sent that order to a 
big-city employment agency used to pick 
up a phone and say: “Send me a secre- 
tary, please.” 

There are 680,000 women, 25 to 54, 
who have no jobs, or nearly 60 per cent 
more than there were a year ago. 

A college graduate, 29, with a 
themical-engineering degree, shows what 
the inexperienced man runs into. The 
reords bulge with cases like his: He 
fnished school last summer, sold shoes 
for a while to get some money for a job- 
hunting expedition. He went up and 
down the East Coast, without success, 
then returned to the shoe store. “He 
probably would do better to stay there 
and work up, but his heart is set on engi- 
neering,” according to friends. 

An electrical-engineering graduate is 
working at odd jobs, months after gradu- 
ation. He is going to law school at night, 
‘nainly to collect some subsistence al- 
lowance.” 

A mathematician, with three degrees, 


is continuing his studies. “No job worth 
my while,” he says. 
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-Harry Rubenstein 


EMPLOYED WORKERS PUNCH THE TIME CLOCK 
Changing: the idea that jobs can be taken for granted 


Every city has its group of young men 
like these three. And there will be more 
than 450,000 new college graduates this 
year. “We have no trouble getting them 
jobs and keeping them fed,” says an em- 
ployment official, “but their dreams take 
a_ beating.” 

A stenographer, in San Francisco, is 
facing the problems of young women 
with few skills, limited experience. She 
was laid off in early March. Eleven others 
were fired at the same time. She is living 
off her savings, along with help from her 
parents in the Midwest. “I know many 
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UNEMPLOYED WORKERS TRY THE AGENCIES 


girls out of jobs for months,” she says, 
“and I don’t see how they get along. I 
can’t even eat on the $25-a-week unem- 
ployment pay, and many of them don't 
get that.” 

The roll call of unemployed persons. 
in these typical cases, gives valuable in- 
sight to the unemployment problem. Peo- 
ple out of work no longer include just 
the marginal workers and the handi- 
capped. A growing percentage are peo- 
ple with skills, good backgrounds, who 
used to take for granted that they would 
always have jobs. 








-—Wide World 


Hardest to place: the very young and those over 45 
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FARMER TODAY finds that it 
A takes much more of the things 
he produces to pay for the things 
he buys than it took in 1948. In 
some cases, the farmer must sell 
more than before the war to pay 
for what he buys. 

Farm-product prices are down 
sharply from their postwar peaks. 
Prices of things that the farmer 
buys are down very little from their 
peaks or are still rising. The result 
is a squeeze that removes the farm- 
ers from the favorable position they 
enjoyed. 

The accompanying Pictogram 
helps to tell the story. 

A new car, at this time, in one 
of the lower-priced makes, costs a 
farmer 859 bushels of wheat. In 
1948 he could have bought a simi- 
lar car for 530 bushels. If his prod- 
uct is corn, he now must give 
1,485 bushels for the car, where he 
would have needed only 606 
bushels two years ago. It takes 
nearly double the number of 225- 
pound hogs and 40 per cent more 
cotton to buy the car than were re- 
quired in 1948, though only 20 per 
cent more of 1,000-pound steers. 

Tractor costs have risen still more, 
in terms of what the farmer sells. 
The cost of a tractor in corn and 
hogs has more than doubled. The 
cost in terms of cotton, wheat and 
beef cattle also has risen. 

Even groceries are more expen- 
sive, in relation to the farmer's sell- 
ing prices. This is because of proc- 
esses and handling costs, which 
have come down very little if at all. 


Many farm families now buy much - 


of their food at the grocery. 

The result of these shifts is that, 
for the farmer, the boom of the war 
and postwar years is definitely over. 
His products, when exchanged for 
city-made goods, already have lost 
a big fraction of their boomtime 
value, and may slide off further as 
surpluses pile up. 


Amounts of farm products 
needed to buy a low-priced 
automobile 





Amounts of farm products 
needed to buy a tractor 


Amounts of farm products 
needed to buy a 

market basket 

of groceries 


100 Ibs. sugar, 10 
loaves bread, 5 Ibs. 
cYeold a Meh Mae] late MES I-to] 4 
and sliced bacon, 
2 Ibs. each of 
butter and coffee 
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3-Year Spy Hunt—One Conviction 


Test of Millions Bars 182 From U.S. Jobs 


Three million people have 
been through the Government's 
spy screen since 1947. Most of 
them don’t even know it. 

Congress investigations, name 
calling are arousing interest 
in the spy-trapping machinery, 
bringing its methods into the 
open. 

It shows a steady, painstaking 
check of all Government workers. 
Findings so far: one spy on the 
entire pay roll. 


At a time of spy scares, spy hunts 
and an impression that spies are lurk- 
ing in every corner of Government, 
the facts are these: 

Spy hunting, undertaken in earnest 
after formal machinery was set up March 
21, 1947, has turned up just one convic- 
tion of espionage committed in the three- 
year period. This was the case of Judith 
Coplon, a political analyst in the FBI. 

A loyalty check has been made of 3 
million Government employes and ap- 
plicants for Government jobs since 1947. 
Out of that total, questions were raised 
about 11,619 persons. A full field inves- 
tigation was made by the FBI on those 
individuals. Evidence that warranted 
study was found on 7,342. Their records 
were turned over to the loyalty boards 
of the affected agencies for appraisal. 
Out of that total, 6,910 convinced the 
loyalty boards that they were innocent 
of the charges raised. 

Of the 432 originally found ineligible 
for employment, 182 employes and ap- 
plicants actually were dismissed or 
finally barred. On appeal and the pre- 
sentation of new evidence, 124 of the 
432 were restored to the eligible lists. 
The remainder—126 cases—are in various 
stages of reconsideration. The persons 
involved are not working while their 
loyalty still is in question. How many of 
these are charged with spy activity or 
Communist affiliation is not revealed. 

Job applicants since 1947 have been 
given an especially rigorous examination. 
Their names are checked against FBI 
files, Civil Service files, military and 
naval intelligence files, against the rec- 
ords of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and various Government 
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agencies, against the files of law-enforce- 
ment agencies in the applicant's home 
town. Records of schools and colleges 
are searched. Former employers are in- 
terviewed. Friends and references are 
checked. 

Any individual on whom derogatory 
information is turned up in this early 
study gets a full field investigation by the 
FBI. The FBI may find the charges are 
frivolous and drop the case. If not, a full 
report goes to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and is passed along to a regional 





persons involved are found innocent. This 
one was found guilty. 

The State Department especially js 
under fire now. Senator Joseph R. Me. 
Carthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, has charged 
that there are from 57 to 205 Comm. 
nists in the State Department alone 
Senator Styles Bridges (Rep.). of New 
Hampshire, has said that a master spy in 
the State Department was responsible fo; 
the wreckage of U.S. world policy. 

The story of what goes on in the State 
Department before a person gets a job 
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SENATOR McCARTHY READS HIS MAIL 
Are 3 State Department employes ‘‘of great value to Russia‘? 


loyalty board. Here, the accused person 
gets a hearing. If the loyalty board de- 
cides against him, he may appeal to the 
Loyalty Review Board. 

The Review Board makes the final 
recommendations. This Board is headed 
by Seth W. Richardson, an Iowa Repub- 
lican, who held posts as district attorney 
under Warren G. Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge and was an Assistant Attorney 
General under Herbert Hoover. 

All of this raking through the past, 
and the continuing examinations into the 
loyalty of 3 million men and women has 
produced only one spy conviction. This 
resulted when the employe’s superior 
became suspicious and reported that 
fact. The machinery to catch her went 
into action promptly. Many times such 
suspicions are reported and investigations 
are made, without publicity, and the 


there is much the same as in other de- 
partments except that the examination is 
much tougher. It runs like this: 

The application goes first to the in- 
vestigative branch. Here 100 trained 
investigators, many of them former FBI 
men, dig out the details of the past life 
of the applicant. Twenty field offices 
help in this work. 

This information goes to an evaluation 
unit where 40 persons, skilled in apprais- 
ing all the details that may point to 
Communist or other undesirable leanings. 
study the information that has_ been 
collected. If nothing is found against the 
person, he is hired. 

But, at this point, the regular screen 
ing of the President's loyalty program 
comes into operation. The FBI takes over 
with a check of fingerprints and records. 
If questions are raised, the case goes to 
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a Civil Service Commission regional loy- 
alty board, and may be appealed to the 
Loyalty Review Board. 

Even after being cleared through all 
of these investigative units, the employe 
is subject to periodic rechecks. Any sus- 
picion, any charge, even an anonymous 
letter, can bring the employe up for an- 
other investigation. 

Such a complaint goes directly to the 
investigative unit of the Department. If 
it develops a solid charge of disloyalty, 
the case goes to the Department’s own 
loyalty board. This board is headed by 
Conrad Edwin Snow, a New Hampshire 
Republican, former secretary of his State’s 
Rar Association. 

The employe knows nothing of the 
complaints until investigators have put 
their evidence before the loyalty board. 





At this point, he gets a letter containing 
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OWEN J. LATTIMORE 


... ‘pure moonshine” 


the charges and is given a chance to an- 
swer them. 

A three-member panel listens to the 
charges and to the employe’s defense wit- 
nesses. He may have counsel. He has no 
chance to face his accusers and ask them 
questions. But he may appeal to the 
Loyalty Review Board. 

The investigative machinery constantly 
is in motion, with employes—as in the 
Coplon case—on the alert to report any- 
thing suspicious that happens around 
them. In the State Department, the cases 
ot Alger Hiss and Henry Julian Wad- 
leigh have prompted extra vigilance. 
Both of these cases, involving former 
State Department officials, grew out of 
espionage activities before the war. 
The present machinery was developed 
to try to prevent a recurrence of such 
things. 
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Communist charges now being 
raised against the State Department fit 
against this background of spy-catching 
apparatus. 

Senator McCarthy first said in a Lin- 
coln Day speech at Wheeling, W. Va.: 
“T have in my hand 57 cases of individuals 
who appear to be either card-carrying 
members or certainly loyal to the Com- 
munist Party, but who nevertheless are 
still helping to shape our foreign policy.” 

Later, the Senator said that the State 
Department had kept 205 persons whose 
employment had been disapproved by a 
presidential security board. The persons 
were transferred into the Department 
from war agencies. Mr. McCarthy quoted 
a letter by former Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes as his authority. 

In a Senate speech on February 20, 
Senator McCarthy described 81 cases that 
he said were important and added that 
among them were “three big Communists 
who are tremendously important and of 
great value to Russia” in the State De- 
partment. 

Before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Senator 
spoke several names. All of those im- 
plicated denied vigorously that they were 
Communists and demanded hearings. 

Ambassador at Large Philip C. Jessup, 
named by Mr. McCarthy, was then pub- 
licly praised by President Truman. Mrs. 
Esther Caukin Brunauer, a policy officer, 
said she was not and never had been a 
Communist or a Communist sympathizer. 
Haldore Hanson demanded that the Sen- 
ator make the charges outside the Senate 
so that he could be sued for libel. John S. 
Service, a career diplomat, frequently 
investigated and cleared of the charges 
Mr. McCarthy made against him, was 
called back from India for another in- 
vestigation. 

And Owen J. Lattimore, a writer on 
Far Eastern affairs, headed back from a 
U.N. mission to Afghanistan, fuming thi.t 
Mr. McCarthy's charges that he was a 
Soviet agent and was or had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party were “pure 
moonshine.” Mrs. Lattimore hired a firm 
of lawyers to protect her husband’s name. 

In the Senate, Mr. McCarthy said he 
could produce affidavits and witnesses to 
prove Mr. Lattimore’s Communist con- 
nections. He and other Republicans de- 
manded senatorial access to loyalty files. 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, and 
J. Howard McGrath, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, say this would impair the sources of 
information of the FBI and might harm 
innocent persons since the files contain 
both true and false information. 

But the spy hunt goes on. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy says he is aiming not only for 
Communists but also for “bad policy 
risks” who may be either disloyal or 
merely stupid. 
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FRONT-LINE MEMO ON FAR EAST 


Asia Now Fears Chinese Advance, Not Soviet 


Why is Asia suddenly the hot- 
test front in the ‘‘cold war’’? Offi- 
cial reports, basis of new U. S. 
policy, show why. 

U. S. authorities, just back from 
a country-by-country survey, find 
hunger, fear and unrest. Alarm is 
spreading. 

Here is the report official trav- 
elers are making to the White 
House and Congress. 


There is a lot of trouble boiling up 
in the countries of Asia around Com- 
munist China. To get an idea of what 
is happening among the 700 million 
Asians who live west of Afghanistan, 
outside China, you have to get into 
the surveys made by Americans in 
more than a dozen countries,, thou- 
sands of miles apart. 

War is really hot, for example, in Indo- 
China, Burma, Korea and Malaya. That’s 
clear enough, even when you don’t see 
the fighting. There are jeep loads of 
soldiers to escort officials around, road 
blocks, barbed wire and all that sort of 
thing. Elsewhere in the area military 
action, or the prospect of it, is holding 
up economic recovery. Countries such as 





Pakistan, India and Indonesia are spend- 
ing a lot of money on arms and soldiers. 

The atmosphere is tense, for example, 
in India and in Pakistan. If those two 
countries should start fighting, the fat 
would really be in the fire. India has a 
tremendous population hungry for food. 
Pakistan has half a million tons of it in 
warehouses for export, but a trade war is 
on and the food is just spoiling. Incidents 
between Moslems and Hindus in east 
Bengal are built into crises. If war breaks 
out between India and Pakistan, Afghan- 
istan would get in it and maybe Commu- 
nist China, too. 

On the plus side for Asia, you do 
find bright spots here and there. Some 
countries, Korea, Indo-China, Thailand, 
Pakistan and the Philippines among 
them, have food surpluses. Others have 
commodities for export—minerals, jute, 
cotton and other things in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia and Pakistan. But people in India 
are really hungry and there just isn’t 
enough farm land for the people there. 

In terms of governments, there are 
fresh and encouraging signs of demo- 
cratic progress in Japan. And democratic 
leaders in many new governments have 
plenty of good will, good intentions and 
enthusiasm. The British have set up 


good local governments in Malaya, es- 
pecially in Singapore, and the British 
rule in Hong Kong is helpful to the 
democratic cause, despite some remnants 


INDO-CHINA: ‘HOT WAR‘ WITH THE COMMUNISTS 
The attitude toward China is one of fear 
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of colonialism. India and Pakistan both 
have a good supply of trained _persop. 
nel, and Thailand has developed capable 
people of its own. 

Even in Indo-China things are some. 
what brighter than they are painted by 
many people. Bao Dai, the Annamite 
Emperor brought back by the French, 
really drove a hard bargain with them, 
Bao himself is a surprise to many Ameri- 
cans who got the idea he was just a play. 
boy wearing loud clothes. Actually, 
he’s a pretty competent fellow who can 
talk intelligently about his country’s eco. 
nomic and political problems. He is an 
ardent Annamite nationalist, determined 
to make his country really an independent 
unit within the French Union, something 
like a country within the British Com. 
monwealth. Furthermore, he has good 
men with him and they are getting a lot 
of support from people who previously 
were on the fence. 

On the minus side, however, you 
just can’t escape the fact that the gover- 
ments in many of these countries are 
pretty weak. Some of them are not living 
up to the idea of democracy. Others sim- 
ply lack the trained personnel to do a 
good job. The world can’t expect to see 
real democracy in many of these countries 
for a long time. 

A lot of these countries have tradi- 
tional tendencies toward dictatorship 
that break out when the leaders come up 
against revolts and trouble with their 
neighbors. The Indian Government, for 
example, uses pretty high-handed meth- 
ods to subdue its local Communists. 

In many places, what you find are 
native officials with little or no training 
up against situations that would baffle 
even trained people. Korea faces the 
threat of inflation, with the Communists 
of Northern Korea putting constant pres- 
sure on the Southern half of the country. 
Pakistan is in serious economic and f 
nancial difficulties. 

The introduction of native personnel 
into business management is difficult. 
American oilmen in Indonesia, for ex 
ample, want to put Indonesians into 
management, but it’s hard to find trained 
or able men. That’s true in Burma, too. 

The band-wagon psychology i 
going to have a lot to do with the way 
things go in Asia. Many Asians are not 
swayed so much by ideologies as by theit 
idea of which side in a given conflict is 
going to win. Communists everywhere 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Strength and Weakness of Countries in Southeast Asia 
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are trying to give the impression that 
their ship is riding an irresistible wave of 
the future. They are warning the Asians 
to get aboard before it’s too late. 

Take the Siamese, for example. They 
are confident that they can preserve 
their country by their wits. You get the 
impression that the Siamese are more 
like the willow than the oak. They bend 
with the prevailing winds. They bent to 
the Japanese and then to us. Thailand— 
that’s the official name for Siam now— 
probably wouldn’t stand long if Indo- 
China and Burma went to the Commu- 
nists. Americans certainly are popular in 
Thailand, and most Siamese appear to 
be betting on the U.S. side. The coun- 
try is rich and produces more than a 
million tons of rice for export. It has 
land laws similar to the old homestead 
laws of the U.S. Midwest and there is no 
tenant-landowner problem. But, for all of 


are Chinese and could tie up most of the 
shipping in the ports. Even the wealthy 
Chinese feel pretty hopeless about Com- 
munism; they’re inclined to look to China 
no matter who is running China. Some of 
the biggest newspapers, owned by Chi- 
nese, have switched to the Communists. 
Wealthy Chinese are buying Chinese 
Communist “victory bonds,” too. In Singa- 
pore, the British officials announced that 
it was contrary to exchange regulations 
to buy such bonds, and the rich Chinese 
were delighted to have an excuse not to 
buy. But such communities are fertile 
ground for Chinese Communists. 

There is a lot of bad feeling between 
natives and the Chinese communities, 
some of it traditional, some new. In 
Malaya, where Chinese guerrillas led by 
Communists are active, this antagonism 
is very strong between Malayans and 
Chinese. In Thailand, the Chinese are 





—Official U.N. 


INDONESIA: PRIMITIVE BUT PEACEFUL 
A lot can be accomplished with a little aid 


that, Thailand can’t be considered much 
of a bulwark against Communism. 

Chinese communities in many of the 
countries of Southeast Asia are a real 
source of danger for democracy. There 
are about 3 million Chinese in Thailand, 
2 million in Indonesia and large Chinese 
communities in Malaya, Burma, the 
Philippines and other countries. 

These Chinese centers are fertile 
ground for the Chinese Communists. The 
Communists use the Nazi technique of 
reprisals against families living in China 
and also pressure through business con- 
tacts. Such methods are paying off for 
Moscow and for Peiping. 

A lot of these Chinese are wealthy and 
influential. They are businesmen, bank- 
ers, newspaper publishers and the like. 
In Thailand, most of the dock workers 
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about the only Communists in the coun- 
try. Hostility toward Chinese is deep 
rooted in Indonesia. Even in the Philip- 
pines there are Chinese Communists help- 
ing the Huk rebels, although the Huks 
were active before the Communists came 
into the picture there. 

Attitude toward China, Commu- 
nist China, in most of the neighboring 
countries is one of fear. Traditional fears 
are fanned by the Chinese Communists. 
Peiping radio, for example, is telling 
Indo-Chinese that their country was once 
a part of the Chinese Empire and that 
the French are treating Chinese badly. 
Naturally there is a real fight between the 
French and Ho Chi Minh’s Communist- 
led forces for the border between Indo- 
China and Communist China because 
Ho expects help from China. 


— 


The Burmese are worried about actual 
invasion from China. There is a disputed 
area along the Burmese border wher 
the Chinese Communists might move ip, 
The Burmese also are worried about the 
Peiping announcement that Tibet will }. 
invaded if the Tibetans don’t knuckle 
under to the Chinese Communists. Long 
ago, Burma used to send gifts to the 
Chinese Emperor. The British, when the 
came in, thought this was a form of 
tribute and continued the gifts as tribute. 
thus placing Burma, like Tibet, in the 
position of a Chinese dependency. So, 
when Peiping talks about “liberating” 
Tibet, Burma fears it may be next. 

Attitude toward the West, toward 
the U.S. in particular, is fairly good in 
most places. Everywhere, however, peo. 
ple are perplexed because Britain has 
recognized Communist China while the 
U.S. has not. They think that means 
some kind of split between the U.S. and 
Britain. Most Southeast Asians, when 
they think of Communism these days, 
think of Communist China, not Russia, 

There is, of course, a hang-over in 
many places from the colonial period 
when native nationalists concentrated on 
European powers as the “Enemy No. 1.” 
But that is fading fast. The Indonesians 
in power are getting along quite well 
with the Dutch, particularly the younger 
Dutch officials. Even Malayan nationalists 
don’t want independence right away be- 
cause they welcome British protection 
against a possible attack from China. 
Anti-Western sentiment in Indo-China, 
of course, focuses on the French. 

On the whole, Southeast Asians in 
power are very interested in President 
Truman’s Point Four program for U.S. 
technical assistance in the development 
of backward areas. They know it won't 
involve a great deal of money, but the) 
all have a keen admiration for American 
know-how and want help on such things 
as irrigation, electrification and transport. 
India is pretty suspicious of foreign 
capital, but the trouble is that India’s 
own businessmen are reluctant to risk 
capital investment in the kind of thing 
India needs most. 

Southeast Asia doesn’t appear to need 
military aid on a big scale. In most places 
it’s largely a question of guerrilla fighting 
in the jungles or in the mountains, small 
forces met by somewhat larger forces on 
the defensive. Propaganda warfare is im- 
portant, of course. Russia’s big Embassy 
in Bangkok is pretty active along these 
lines, co-operating with Chinese Com- 
munists. And Americans are active in the 
war of ideas all through the area. 

What you get from all these surveys is 
that a great deal can be done by the ap- 
plication of relatively small amounts of 
aid, economic, military or technical, in 
the right place at the right time. 
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ARE CHRYSLER EMPLOYEES BEING KEPT ON STRIKE 
TO FURTHER UAW PLANS ELSEWHERE? 


This strike is in its 10th week. The Union is telling 
Chrysler employees to “dig in” for a long strike. How 
long? 


A UAW official says, “’Til hell freezes over.” At 
the bargaining table the UAW has said they do not 
care whether they adjourn for a day, or a week, or 
indefinitely. Negotiations have now been recessed. 
Chrysler has been willing to bargain right along. 


Why are Chrysler employees being kept out of 
work? 


¢ No employee who retires at competitor plants 
where the UAW has settled gets any better 
pensions than Chrysler has offered to give. 


¢ No employee who retires at competitor plants 
where the UAW has settled has any greater se- 
curity for his pension than Chrysler has offered 
to put up. 


¢ No employee at competitor plants where the 
UAW has settled gets any more liberal eligibility 
terms for retirement than Chrysler has offered. 


¢ No automobile company where the UAW has 
settled for pensions has made a longer agree- 
ment to pay pensions than Chrysler has offered. 


What, then, is the Union’s purpose in keeping 
Chrysler people out on strike, depriving them of more 
than a million dollars a day in wages for more than 
9 weeks? 


Are Chrysler employees being sacrificed for the 
Union’s purposes in competitive automobile plants? 


¢ It certainly looked that way in January when 
Chrysler people were called on strike. At that 
very time the UAW negotiations had hit a serious 
snag at one of Chrysler’s principal competitors. 
The snag there and the Chrysler strike were two 
of a kind. 


Are Chrysler. employees beitrig kept on strike now 
to further the Union’s purposes at another major 
competitor of Chrysler? 


e It certainly looks that way when negotiations 
have just opened up there and the UAW does not 
care how long the Chrysler negotiations are ad- 
journed. 


Are Chrysler employees being kept on strike in 
order to fatten up the UAW strike fund? 


e It certainly looks that way. 


e The UAW’s strike assessments are coming in 
now, and if the UAW’s membership claims are 
correct, it means more than $2,000,000 a month 
to the UAW. And these strike assessments can 
go on for many weeks more. 


If the Chrysler strike is for pension and other 
benefits comparable with what employees get in com- 
petitor plants where the UAW has settled, Chrysler’s 
offer should settle the Chrysler strike. 


If the Chrysler strike is for other purposes, what 


are they? 


® Chrysler Corporation 


purpose in keeping Chrysler people on strike? 
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DUST AND BUGS RACE WITH WHEAT 


Reported from TOPEKA, KANS., and OKLAHOMA CITY 


Hot, dry winds are whipping 
up the old dust bowl again. 
Wheat farmers are menaced by 
drought, insects and dust. 

Ten million acres of wheat- 
land is in trouble. A million acres 
of wheat is put down as lost in 
Oklahoma alone. 

The “black blizzards’ of the 
‘30s aren‘t back yet. But topsoil 
is blowing. Rain is needed, and 
time is getting short. 


Luck of the wheat farmers, after 
13 consecutive years of good weather 
and big crops, shows signs of running 
out. 

This year, in the wheat fields of the 
Southwest, the bumper crop that had ap- 
peared to be on the way is shrinking un- 
der the ravages of drought, dust storms 
and insects. Unless rain comes soon, the 
crop in this region may be drastically 
reduced. And there is a chance that, if 
drought continues, the nation will see an 
end of wheat surpluses for a while, with 
a return of the dust bowl of the 1930s. 

Damage is centered in the old dust- 
bowl area, the western third of the 
winter-wheat belt. The area includes 
western Oklahoma, western Kansas, east- 
ern Colorado, eastern New Mexico, and 
northwest Texas. 

In this area, chiefly, some 10 million 
acres of winter wheat has been deterior- 
ating. That is a third of all the wheat 
planted in those five States. Degree of 
deterioration varies quite widely. In 
Oklahoma, approximately 1 million acres 
of wheat has been lost. It dried up or was 
blown out by dust storms or was eaten by 
green bugs. Much more acreage is dam- 
aged only moderately as yet and could 
still produce a lot of wheat if it gets 
enough rainfall soon. 

What seems certain, now, is that the 
nation’s crop of winter wheat, the bulk 
of the total wheat crop, will fall sub- 
stantially below the 902 million bushels 
harvested in 1949 and the 1950 forecast 
of 885 million bushels, made last De- 
cember. That forecast anticipated a 
modest reduction from 1949 only be- 
cause winter-wheat acreage was being 
cut about 14 per cent. Otherwise, con- 
ditions appeared favorable for a big crop. 
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Troubles, since then, have piled up. 
First was drought. Northwest Texas 
has experienced one of the driest win- 
ters in 70 years. At Amarillo, Tex., 
only .51 inch of rain fell between Novem- 
ber 1 and March 28, compared with a 
normal of 3.56 inches. Dodge City, Kans., 
had only .82 inch, compared with a nor- 
mal of 3.29 inches. 

The drought set the stage for insects 
and windstorms. The worst of the in- 
sects is the green bug, which lived 
through the winter as far north as Kansas 
and started eating up the wheat plants 
whose growth has been retarded by 
drought. Big brown spots in the fields 
show where the wheat is dead. 

After the insects came high winds, 
warm and dry. In sections of Kansas, 
late in March, there were gusts up to 
80 miles an hour. All through the west- 
ern section of the winter-wheat belt, 
these winds scooped up dry_ topsoil, 
whirled it away in swirling clouds of 
dust that reached as high as 10,000 feet 
into the air. Dust clouds at times blotted 
out the sun, choked and almost blinded 
people on the farms. 

The windstorms abated, after blowing 
in some areas for three days. Not much 
wheat was actually blown out, but quite 
a lot was left less firmly rooted than it 


had been, with less topsoil from which 
to draw sustenance. 

Big question is whether rain is to 
come soon enough to give the wheat a 
real chance. In parts of Oklahoma and 
Texas, the harvest season usually begins 
in late May or early June. Even in Kan- 
sas, where the harvest does not start until 
mid-June, rain is needed desperately be- 
fore April ends. If drought should persist, 
there will be very little wheat in the 
western section of the wheat belt. 

A railroad crop expert observed: 
“Worry over wheat surplus will be taken 
care of this year by nature, unless we get 
some rain.” 

That could mean that the wheat carry- 
over, expected to be 390 million bushels 
next July 1, will not grow any larger as a 
result of this year’s crop. 

Long continued drought easily could 
bring a return of dust-bowl conditions. 
The “black blizzards” have not yet core 
back, though 775,000 acres in west Texas 
and Oklahoma recently was classed by 
soil experts as wind eroded. 

Actually, the western areas of the win- 
ter-wheat belt still could show up pretty 
well, if they get rain. In any case. the 
eastern portions of the belt have a lot of 
good wheat, which might avert too dras- 
tic a cut in the total winter-wheat crop. 





KANSAS IN 1950 
. prelude to the “‘black blizzard‘’? 
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Truman Coolness to Farm Leader . . . Snyder Plan: 
Raise Taxes or Cut Budget... Age vs. Alben Barkley 


Alben Barkley, Vice President, is not 
so sure of second place on a Tru- 
man ticket in 1952. Hints have been 
dropped by some of those in the 
White House inner circle that geog- 
raphy and Mr. Barkley’s age—it will 
be 75 in election year—indicate a 
change. The East is being explored 
for a possible successor. 
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Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land, is making an impression on the 
President, in his handling of Repub- 
lican attacks on loyalty of Govern- 
ment officials, that may pay off at 
nomination time in 1952. The Senator 
would not be at all displeased if po- 
litical lightning should strike to give 
him a place on the Democratic ticket. 


a 


Wild swinging by Republicans, aim- 
ing loyalty charges at important offi- 
cials in the Department of State, ac- 
tually may serve to strengthen, rather 
than weaken the political position of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
Democrats who had been afraid to 
come to the aid of Mr. Acheson when 
the slugging was hardest started to get 
up courage when it was discovered 
that no real Republican blows were 
being landed on State Department 
aides. 
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State Department officials are trying 
hard to locate a Republican Senator 
who can take the place of ailing Sen- 
ator Vandenberg in upholding a bi- 
partisan foreign policy in Congress. 
They favor Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, but he 
stands at the bottom of the seniority 
list on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Trouble is there is no one 
with Senator Vandenberg’s prestige. 
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Representative Francis Case, of South 
Dakota, is being given a 50-50 chance 
to take the Republican senatorial 
Nomination from Senator Chan Gur- 
ney in that State’s June primary. 
Both tend to vote with the conserva- 
tive wing of the party. 
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Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, is 
being given fairly clear sailing for the 
Republican senatorial nomination in 
that State on May 19. Conservative 
Republicans had trouble lining up a 
formidable opponent for one of the 
party’s Senate liberals. 
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Philip Murray, head of CIO, is reject- 
ing the idea of a union of unemployed 
in the United States as a means of 
bringing political pressure back of 
plans for dealing with the unemploy- 
ment problem. Idea came from CIO’s 
affiliate in Canada, which organized 
the jobless in an effort to counteract 
progress being made by Communists 
with such a union. 


x * * 


President Truman is giving a “cold 
shoulder” to Allan Kline, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, largest of the country’s farm or- 
ganizations. Mr. Kline, who opposes 
the Brannan plan of farm aid and 
who favored Thomas E. Dewey in 
1948, has run into real difficulties try- 
ing to reach the ear of the President. 


x *k * 


Dwight Eisenhower, university presi- 
dent and wartime commander in Eu- 
rope, is following a plan that will keep 
his name before the public at least 
until after the Republican nominating 
convention in 1952. General Eisen- 
hower is not bound by the advice he 
gives to the present Administration 
on military matters to avoid criticism 
when he feels his advice is not taken. 
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The White House is a bit startled 
to discover that the Government’s 
finances really are in worse shape 
than anybody in the Treasury or 
Budget Bureau had expected. People 
who advance ideas for increasing mili- 
tary appropriations are to be asked 
to propose ways to raise the money 
to help pay for them. 
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John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
more actively agitated over the sad 


state of federal finances than are other 
high officials. Mr. Snyder wants to 
find ways either to raise taxes further 
or to make sharp new cuts in the 
budget, but is not gaining many re- 
cruits either in Congress or around 
the White House. 
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Navy scientists are being credited 
with a big and growing lead over the 
Air Force and Army in development 
of guided missiles ‘and of aircraft of 
revolutionary design and _ perform- 
ance. Navy is not so far from creation 
of weapons that will be poison for 
submarines. Some inside shooting at 
the Navy stems from the big lead it 
has taken in scientific developments, 
challenging the position of other 
services. 


x * * 


Propaganda, not sabotage, is held by 
U.S. officials to be the real purpose 
of the Russians in fomenting Commu- 
nist strikes in Europe against unload- 
ing of American arms shipments. Idea 
is to emphasize the Russian propa- 
ganda line that U.S. is threatening 
war. Officials in Washington do not 
believe that Russia actually expects 
to prevent any shipments from reach- 
ing their destination. 
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The Russians have ordered all mili- 
tary planes in Czechoslovakia 
grounded unless trusted Communists 
can be found to pilot them. Commu- 
nist guards are being put on commer- 
cial planes. Reason is that 30 Czecho- 
slovakian planes have been flown 
over the Iron Curtain by deserting 
Czech pilots. 
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Skoda, the big Czechoslovakian arms 
works, is making tanks and guns 
again under Russian orders. The arms 
are going to Russia and Bulgaria, not 
to the Czech Army. In addition, the 
Russians are opening uranium mines 
in Czechoslovakia, using Czech po- 
litical prisoners, anti-Communists, to 
mine the ore, all of which is being 
routed to Russia. 
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Today, in Oil 
as in Food—All America 
Reaps the Benefits 
of Planning Ahead ! 


_— and after the war, as 
everyone knows, oil needs sky- 


rocketed. They are still climbing. 


In 1948, Socony-Vacuuin plowed 
back $201,000,000 into the business 
—expanded all facilities to handle un- 
precedented demand. 

Again, in 1949, we plowed back 
$158,000,000 to improve still further 
our efficient, integrated operation, 
and so assure a continuous flow of 
high-quality oil products. 

This is the kind of “plowing back” 
that builds for the future... that 
makes for National Security... that 


The Flying Red Horse Companies 
COMPANY, 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. « 











Plowing Back Builds for the Future 


assures oil supply for growing mil- 
lions of cars, homes and mechanized 
farms, for expanding aviation and 
every industry that relies on more oil 
to produce a bigger money’s-worth 
for you. 

America is already reaping the 
benefits. and more and more benefits 
are coming. 

* * * 


Socony-Vacuum, as one of the 
oldest petroleum companies, is proud 
of the part it has played in a progres- 
sive industry — will continue to look 
ahead and plow back. 


INC. 





The Sign the Nation Knows— 
Builds as the Nation Grows ! 











New-type glass for RCA television picture tubes filters unwanted light, to give sharper, clearer images. 


Wayward light IS asciplined for better televisions 


Now television pictures gain still greater 
contrast and definition—through re- 
search originally initiated by scientists 
at RCA Laboratories. 


Their discovery: ‘That wandering light 
waves inside a picture tube—and even more 
important, inside the glass itself—may cause 
halation and blur an image’s edges. But, by 
introducing light-absorbing materials into 
the glass, the wayward flashes are disci- 
plined, and absorbed, so that only the light 
waves which actually make pictures can 
reach your eyes! 


Glass companies, following this research, de- 
veloped a new type of faceplate glass for RCA 
. . . Filterglass. Minute amounts of chemicals 
are added while the glass is being made, and 
give it, when the picture tube is inactive, a 
neutral gray tone. In action, images are sharper, 
clearer—with more brilliant contrast between 
light and dark areas. Reflected room light is 
also reduced. 
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See the latest in radio, television, and electronics 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 


Filterglass faceplates give you more 
brilliant pictures on today’s RCA 
Victor television receivers. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 














Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....ROME....BERLIN....HONG KONG.... 








>> Europeans who think they know something about America are frankly baffled 
by spy scares in Washington. Informed Europeans in London, Paris, Rome throw up 
their hands in bewilderment at the fuss stirred up by a U.S. Senator's charges. 
Spy Scares are rare in Western Europe, unknown on the U.S. scale. There are 
plenty of spy hunts, but usually people hear of them only after a spy is caught. 
Place for spy scares, of course, is Eastern Europe, behind the Iron Curtain. 
Spy scares, trials, purges are going on there almost continuously. Communist 
governments themselves stir them up, aim deliberately to keep the people scared. 
But, as West Europeans see it, that's just part of the Communist razzle-dazzle. 
Puzzle--as it looks from Europe--is what anti-Communist U.S. #s up to. 





>> It's not that Western Europe isn't aware of Communists. 
In numbers, Communist Party is proportionately much larger than in U.S. 
Parliaments have Communist members, in some countries many of them. 
Governments usually permit Communists to hold down government jobs. 
Communists have freedom, with few exceptions, to hold public meetings, 
publish newspapers, run for office, oppose the government, propagandize at will. 
Communist violence is a major problem today in France, Italy, Berlin. 

















>> To give you some idea of the number of Communist Party members roaming rather 
freely around Western Europe: Norway has one of the smaller parties, 33,000 ac- 
cording to Moscow. But that's a lot in a nation of 3 million people. Britain 
has around 50,000; Sweden, Denmark, Netherlands about the same; Belgium somewhat 
more. Elsewhere party membership runs into big numbers, as in West Germany with 
perhaps 400,000, France with 700,000, Italy with 2 million. In each of these 
countries, Communists are more numerous than in the U.S., relative to population. 








>> And in the parliaments of U.S. allies in Western Europe..... 
France has 181 Communists among 621 Deputies--biggest single bloc of seats. 
Italy counts 131 of the 574 in her lower house as Communists. 
Western Germany has 15 Communists among the 371 members of the Bundestag. 
Elsewhere: Belgium shows a count of 12 Communists out of 212 members in the 
lower house; Netherlands 8 out of 100; Denmark 9 out of 150; Sweden 8 out of 230; 
Switzerland 7 out of 194; Iceland 6 out of 35. Even tiny Luxembourg has 5 Com- 
munists out of 51 Delegates. Only Britain, Norway now have none in Parliament. 














>> Problem in Britain seems to be to get people more excited about Communists. 
House of Lords is moving in this direction. It's asking that the Govern- 
ment protect Britain from Communists in Government, radio, schools. 
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Chances are, though, that not much will come of this resolution. House of 
Lords, for one thing, has little power, cuts very little ice in Britain. And, in 
any case, Lord Vansittart, who sponsored the resolution, warned against confusing 
his remarks with the “ballyhoo of Senator McCarthy." No big spy hunt is likely. 

Real spy, Klaus Fuchs, was caught, tried, jailed without much excitement. 

Ex-Communists in high places are known, sometimes attacked by the press, as 
War Minister John Strachey recently was, but the attacks flop when it's apparent 
that those attacked have renounced Communism, have given up pro=Soviet attitude. 

Marxism, Socialism aren't grounds for excitement in Britain, or in Europe 
generally. To Europeans, being a Marxist isn't the same as being a Communist. 
Some Laborites are Marxists, some aren't. Point is, Socialists in Britain and 
Europe now regard Stalin Communists as their worst enemies. And to Stalin Com- 
munists, Socialists--as in Britain--are their worst enemies. This is because 
Socialists favor reforms that deprive Communists of valuable issues. 











>> To explain the U.S. spy scare to British readers, The Economist of London 
suggests that it's as if Winston Churchill were under attack on these grounds: 

As a member of the Church of England, Churchill is automatically associated 
with an active, admitted fellow traveler, the Dean of Canterbury. 

As a member of Parliament, Winston Churchill for about 15 years shared the 
House of Commons with a known, card-carrying Communist, William Gallacher. 

As a member of the Big Three, Churchill associated openly with Stalin. 

This makes Churchill pro-Communist, The Economist points out, if methods 
now current in Washington are to be taken seriously. But few in Britain do. 











>> It's the effect of the U.S. spy scare on U.S. policy that disturbs officials 
in London, Paris, elsewhere in Europe. They now are asking whether Dean Acheson 
will survive as Secretary of State, whether the U.S. is to be split wide open 
over foreign policy, over "cold war" strategy. As it is, unity of the Western 
powers is running into heavy weather. If the U.S., as leader of the West, is 
divided, uncertain, unity of the West against Russia may be in deep trouble. 


>> In Berlin, Communist tactics may force the U.S. to get tough. 

Communist technique is to send groups of East Berlin youths into West Ber- 
lin, have them march around, sing Communist songs, shout anti-U.S. slogans, 
resist police efforts to stop them. Riots, arrests then follow inevitably. 

One difficulty is, a few arrests don't seem to stop the invasions. 

Another difficulty is that West Berlin courts seem to Sympathize with East 
Berliners' talk of a unified Berlin, are reluctant to keep rioters in jail. 

Upshot, before long, is likely to be the undermining of all police authority 
in West Berlin. This seems to be what the Communists are out to accomplish. 

Climax is due late in May, when a march of 500,000 Communists is scheduled. 

But, before then, West may have to crack down hard, perhaps use troops. 











>> In Communist China, official tendency is to play down the famine, espe- 
cially now that talk of food from the U.S. is beginning to circulate. 
"No food-supply problem," Peiping now says, and talks of its surpluses. 
Real outlook, however, is that famine may take up to 10 million lives. 
China's Communists apparently prefer consequences of famine to the conse- 
quences of American food. They want no U.S. food, if U.S. ideas come with it. 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 








BALSAM AND SPRUCE LOGS — READY FOR THEIR 
DRAMATIC TRANSFORMATION INTO 1950 LEVELCOAT 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on low or high speed 


presses, youll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in 
comparing reproduction with that of 
any other paper, at any price, you'll 
agree there’s a striking new difference 
in the quality of printing achieved— 
with less ink — on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house organs — look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best. 
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Cooked to a pulp! Wood chips, cooked 10 hours 
in acid liquor, form laps of sulphite pulp. Added 
to this basic paper ingredient for 1950, are the 
exclusive LongLac sulphate fibers. Now Levelcoat 
has a new smoother printing surface, greater fold- 
ing endurance, brilliant new whiteness that /asts. 





Hello, Levelcoat! Precision-coated paper winds 
off paper machines turning out 500 tons a day. 
Only the highest grade white Georgia clays are 
used in the coating process; and with the new 
formula, 1950 Levelcoat provides even more 
uniform ink reception, brighter, sharper repro- 
duction than ever before. 





An ounce of prevention! Gloss meters measure 
surface contour and gloss of each lot of paper. 
There are many other checks, too—79 in all— 
constituting the industry’s most extensive qual- 
ity control system. That’s how it’s known new 
Levelcoat gives the press performance and re- 
production of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 
cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Lithofect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 


even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 


press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 


press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now, with the new Long- 
Lac fibers, Multifect has added strength, 


better foldability, greater uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 


Kimberly 
\| Clark | 
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JAPAN’S WORRY ABOUT SECURITY 
AN INTERVIEW WITH KATSUMI OHNO 


Japanese Diplomat 





EDITOR’S NOTE: With China lost to the Com- 
munists, Japan is taking on new military and 
economic importance to the United States. The 
U.S. would like to have permanent military 
bases there and wants to help revive the country 
economically so it can stand on its own as a 
strong, self-supporting ally of the U.S. in Asia. 
Whether these things can be done depends, in 
large measure, upon the attitude of the Japanese 
people toward America in general and toward 
the policies and action of the U.S. occupation 
officials in particular. To get a measure of this 
attitude, Katsumi Ohno, an official of the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office, was invited to the confer- 
ence rooms of U.S. News & World Report. 





Soe 


KATSUMI OHNO has devoted most of his life to 
international relations in the service of the Jap- 
anese Government. As a career diplomat he 
served in China, the U.S. and other countries. 
He formerly headed the Bureau of Political Af- 
fairs and the Bureau of Control in the Japanese 
Foreign Office in Tokyo. 

Mr. Ohno, who now holds the rank of coun- 
selor of embassy, came to the U.S. recently under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. Government to study 
the workings of the State Department. He was 
assigned an office in the State Department in 
Washington, as one of a group of Japanese diplo- 
mats coming here to familiarize themselves with 
the objectives of U.S. policy in Asia. 











Q What would you say, Mr. Ohno, is the principal 
thing that is bothering the people of Japan right now? 

A The future security of Japan, naturally. 

Q How do the people think they can get security? 

A I think most of the Japanese people feel as long 
as they can maintain the friendship of the American 
people and the other United Nations countries, they 
will be secure. Some influential people in Japan wish 
to maintain strict neutrality—they want no connec- 
tion with the United States or Soviet Russia. They 
believe this is the best way to keep security. 

Q Weill, how can they on the one hand expect to 
get the benefit of American protection and still be 
neutral as between America and Soviet Russia? 

A The rank and file of the people in the street 
think if any other power were to invade the country 
it wouldn’t make much difference whether Japan re- 
mained neutral or not. 

Q Do you think that Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
prestige with the Japanese people has grown greater 
since the day he came to Japan? 

A The salvation of war-devastated Japan could be 
attributed to the sagacious guidance and great states- 
manship of General MacArthur. The condition of 
Japan today is improving by leaps and bounds, far 
beyond the expectancy of everyone. General Mac- 
Arthur is regarded with admiration and respect— 
there is no antagonism toward him. 

Do you remember in February of last year when a 
former Secretary of the Army said that the U.S. 
would withdraw its Army from Japan if there were 
any outbreak of war somewhere else in the world? A 
few months after that, General MacArthur sent a 


recommendation for more reinforcements for Japan. 
This act reportedly was based on his farsightedness 
with regard to the whole picture in the Far East and 
it has greatly increased his prestige among the Jap- 
anese people. 

Q What is the attitude of the Japanese people to 
the American occupation Army? 

A The American occupation personnel are very 
much beloved by the Japanese people and not an un- 
friendly incident has occurred during the 414 years of 
the occupation. It is amazing. 

Q Wouldn't they like to see the Army leave? 

A As a matter of principle, no people in the world 
likes to have its country occupied. 

Q What would happen if the American Army left? 

A The Communists and Chinese and North Korean 
fifth columnists would try to move in. But I am sure 
they would not succeed because the communistic 
tendency has been very much discouraged among 
the Japanese people. The Japanese people have seen 
the Communists make a lot of mistakes since the 
termination of the war. 

Q How strong is the Communist Party in Japan? 

A It has 35 seats in the House of Representatives, 
through the last election. That is out of about 460. 

Q Didn’t they start with just four seats? 

A That’s right. 

Q They are making pretty good progress, then? 

A Not as much as those figures indicate. When the 
prisoners of war came back from the battlefields, 
many of them are supposed to have voted in favor of 
the Communist Party. Now the young men and 
others have become educated about the Communist 
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Nation's safety is chief concern of people, official says—Some want to 


be neutral—Conditions are improving beyond expectation, and U. S. 


is given full credit—If aid were cut off, one tenth might starve 


Party. I feel sure in the next election the Commu- 
nists will get an even lower percentage of seats. 

Q What would Japan’s situation be if American 
financial aid were suddenly cut off? Supposing Japan 
were suddenly thrown back on her own resources, 
what would the situation be? 

A That is a very good question. I am at a loss to 
answer it. I hope it is purely hypothetical. 

Q You couldn’t feed all the people, could you? 

A I am afraid perhaps 10 per cent of all the popu- 
lation would be threatened with starvation, if staple 
foods were not supplied from some other sources. 

Q How long will American aid have to continue? 

A I would say between five and 10 years more. If 
it were stopped entirely now it would mean a very 
serious blow to the Japanese nation. 

Q If Japan is not able to trade with North China 
or Manchuria, how long would the aid have to con- 
tinue? 

A Perhaps forever. 

Q You would either have to have China trade or 
U.S. aid? 

A Both. 

Q But you think Japan can be self-sufficient in 
about seven years? 

A I think so. I mean it could be self-supporting, 
rather than self-sufficient. 

Q You don’t have any trade with Communist 
China or Manchuria now, do you? 





A It is very much desired by most of the Japanese 
businessmen that they keep in touch with the Chinese 
exporters in order to get coal, salt, sardines, iron ore 
and so on. 

Q What would the Japanese Government do if it 
were free from American occupation today? Would 
it recognize the Communist Government in China? 

A Japan at present is not in a position to give 
recognition to any other foreign government, since her 
own sovereignty has not been restored. But I think 
it is so important to overcome the present trade dif- 
ficulties. 

Q If Manchuria is taken over pretty much by the 
Russians already, how do you suppose you are going 
to get iron ore, and so on, out of there? 

A It is very difficult at the present time for the Jap- 
anese economy. We are now buying coke to a con- 
siderable extent from the East Coast of the United 
States and, of course, that is uneconomical. It is very 
expensive. 

Q Is there any other place you can get it? 

A No. We used to buy from China mines, but now 
they have been attached by Communists. 

Q Aren’t there other sources in the world? 

A Well, we have no shipping. We have no ocean- 
going merchant marine. There are several- tankers 
which are permitted to sail out into the Red Sea or 
the Persian Gulf, but that is all. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Q When do you think you will be permitted 
to have ships? 

A I don’t know. I think the U.S. Government 
is supporting the idea, and it is certainly the 
desire of the Japanese people, but there are some 
countries who are opposing it before the conclusion 
of the peace treaty. 

Q Recently Lester B. Pearson, the Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs, was in Tokyo and he 
said that he thought that a peace treaty regarding 
Japan should be made with or without Russia’s 
agreement. What do you think of that? 

A Japan’s recovery up to the present moment 
has been solely accomplished by the kind assist- 
ance and efforts of the United States. In order to 
comply with this American aid, the majority of 
Japanese people are determined to move along the 
same lines with America, sharing the same destiny 
whether it be bitter or sweet. 

Q Is there much unemployment and hunger in 
Japan today? 

A Official statistics say that there are not more 
than 500,000 job seekers. It is a small number 
proportionately. 

Q What is your opinion as to what is going to 
happen in China? Do you think the Communists 
will_continue to hold China for many years? 

A According to my thinking it is quite possible 
that Moscow, in the final analysis, will not be able 
to control China. I am convinced of that because 
of the philosophy of the Chinese people. Any 
student of Chinese history must be aware of that. 
The Chinese are very nationalistic. They will 
struggle to get any imperialistic power out of their 
country. 

There is a very strong nationalistic feeling 
among the Chinese people. Even in the last war 
the Japanese people were not able to conquer this 
nationalistic temperament of the Chinese. It is 
really very strong. 

China fought for 50 years to keep out the West- 
ern power from the hostile interior and why should 
Soviet Russia under the guise of Communism suc- 
ceed? It will not happen immediately, but Mao 
[Mao Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese Commu- 
nists] and the other generals are very shrewd, and 
they will not wholeheartedly agree with Soviet 
demands. 


U.S. Policy on Formosa 


Q Do you think the U.S. should have given or 
should now be giving assistance to Chiang Kai- 
shek in Formosa? 

A I think the United States is wise in following 
a noninterventionist policy and waiting until the 
“dust settles.” An interventionist policy would an- 
tagonize China. In time there may be a split 
among the leaders of the Chinese Communists. 

Q The Communists will have difficulty? 

A The Chinese people are shrewd and clever. 


These revolutionary conditions such as exist under 
Communist control may lose the support of the 
people, whenever the Communists commit mal- 
administration. Red China is suffering from infla- 
tion. In order to stop inflation the Communists 
must increase production and improve communi- 
cation facilities. To do that they are badly in need 
of importing capital goods, locomotives and so on. 
Where can they get these goods? Soviet Russia is 
not in a position to supply them amply. Perhaps 
Soviet Russia will do something for Manchuria 
because of the vital importance of Manchuria for 
Soviet Russia. But I doubt whether Soviet Russia 
might be in a position to furnish other parts of 
China with necessary goods. 


Japan and the Hydrogen Bomb 


Q Having suffered the effects of the atomic- 
bomb, how do the Japanese people view the deci- 
sion of the U.S. to manufacture a hydrogen bomb? 

A The decision was made after I left Japan and 
I have no ideas about that. 

Q What is your own personal feeling? 

A Well, I am quite convinced that the United 
States is the strongest power in the world. 

Q You don’t believe that Russia will attack the 
United States? 

A I would say it is quite remote—15 years more. 
I do not think Russia would attack unless she felt 
she was as strong as the United States. 

Q What do you think of Russia’s statement that 
the Emperor of Japan ought to be tried as a war 
criminal? 

A That is just some of the old tactics of Soviet 
Russia. They want to stir up trouble everywhere 
in the world. We are accustomed to such tactics 
on their part. 

Q Could it also be tied up to the party line of 
the Communists in Japan? 

A I don’t think very many of the Japanese Com- 
munists are united with Russia to that extent. 

Q Is Moscow by this action trying to separate 
the Japanese people from the Emperor? 

A Yes. But I don’t believe Moscow could suc- 
ceed in doing so. You know about three years ago 
the Emperor issued a proclamation announcing 
that he is not god, but just a common human being 
and he should be treated accordingly. 

Q Did that convince the Japanese people? 

A I think so. Of course, they still look upon him 
with a great deal of respect, and as a symbol of 
the unification of the whole nation. But according 
to our Constitution he now has no political power 
whatsoever. 

Q Is there a serious interest in politics by the 
average workingman in Japan, or is it something 
he considers above him? 

A The average people of Japan are gradually 
acquiring an interest in the Government and a 
knowledge of it. 
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Congress at the Halfway Mark: Speaker Sam Rayburn Will Need 
All His Persuasive Power to Steer ‘Fair Deal’ Toward Enactment 


Much of President Truman’s “Fair 
Deal” is foundering in deep difficulties, 
with the present session of the 81st Con- 
gress at the halfway mark. Plans for 
spending abroad, for controls and reve- 
nue raising at home are targets for a 
coalition that threatens to shoot them 
full of holes. To rescue the Administra- 
tion program Mr. Truman is putting his 
main hope in one man, the quiet Speaker 
of the House. 
>Sam Rayburn, gently and discreetly, 
wields more cold power than any other 
congressional figure in decades. He is the 
man all factions consult sooner or later in 
the process of turning a bill into a law. 
And yet, many doubt that his powers are 
equal to the task of transforming Presi- 
dent Truman’s ideas into statutes of the 
United States. 

He is caught in an unusual political 
and personal situation that obviously will 
influence the record of this Congress pro- 
foundly and leave issues from which 
much will be heard in next autumn’s con- 
gressional-election campaigns. 

The buffer. Mr. Rayburn, homespun 
and earthy, companionable, conscientious 
and sincere, is everyone's friend. Realis- 
tically, he faces the fact that the House 
is controlled, when the chips are down, 
by a conservative coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. But he is on 
most friendly personal terms with the 
members of this coalition. In fact, they 
sometimes incline to consider him one of 
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CONGRESSMAN RAYBURN JOKES WITH REPORTERS 








Harris & Ewing 


SPEAKER RAYBURN CALLS FOR ORDER 
. many powers and one deep regret 


their own, a Texan of innately conserva- 
tive tendencies. 

At the same time, the “Fair Deal” 
Democrats have a warm admiration for 
Sam Rayburn. They applaud the many 
liberal measures he has pushed through 
the House. They look to him for leader- 
ship. And the Speaker also is an old and 
intimate friend of President Truman. He 


—Harris & Ewing 


“|, .@ fellow gets along best by going along” 
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sees the President frequently—much more 
often, in fact, than is reported by the 
newspapers. 

The situation is complicated still fur- 
ther by the fact that Mr. Rayburn does 
not support the “Fair Deal” program in 
its entirety. As a Texan, he opposes the 
civil-rights program and must take into 
consideration the antilabor attitudes of 
conservative Texans. There are issues of 
sectional interest, such as farm problems 
and the tussle for control of tidelands 
oil, on which he and President Truman 
diverge. 

The result of Mr. Rayburn’s close 
friendships is, as many see it, that he has 
become a buffer between factions. In the 
present situation there can be little legis- 
lation without compromise. Mr. Rayburn 
uses his prestige to tone down “Fair 
Deal” bills and make them more to the 
liking of the conservatives, and to soften 
coalition measures. 

After nearly 38 vears in the House, 
most of them spent in or close to the 
Democratic leadership, Mr. Rayburn 
works adroitly. He likes his job and re- 
gards it as the culmination of a lifetime’s 
ambition. He works by persuasion and 
avoids offending House members who 
disagree with him on a pending issue, be- 
cause, he says, if there is no offense those 
members may vote with him next time. 
He tells young Democrats, particularly 
Southerners of conservative inclination, 
that in the House “a fellow gets along 
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best by going along” with the Adminis- 
tration. 

One result of these tactics is that an 
open break between the Southern Demo- 
crats and the Administration has been 
avoided, although the revolt is real. 

Power. Mr. Rayburn’s great power de- 
rives from the fact that to a large extent 
he can say which bills shall be considered 
on the floor and which shall not. Recent 
changes in the House rules permit him 
to by-pass the House Rules Committee, 
which, dominated by conservatives, for- 
merly could bottle up liberal legislation. 
This has increased greatly the traditional 
power of the Speaker to guide House 
processes by determining what members 
shall be recognized and given the floor 
and for what purposes. 

The Speaker apparently has an under- 
standing with President Truman that 
sooner or later “Fair Deal” bills that have 
gone through the Committee process 
shall be brought to the floor. But he pre- 
fers to get the more controversial points 
straightened out in advance. He has 
elbowed some measures aside and ad- 
vanced others. 

For example, on the repeal of federal 
oleomargarine taxes, Mr. Rayburn and 
the President were in agreement. The 
cotton-growing South wanted the meas- 
ure. The bill was given an open road 
into the House and passed. On the other 
hand, Mr. Rayburn personally opposed 
the Fair Employment Practice bill—part 
of the civil-rights program—and kept the 
measure from floor consideration until 
an arrangement for a persuasive rather 
than a compulsory measure had _ been 
worked out. 

In numerous cases, Mr. Rayburn has 
engineered floor consideration of “Fair 
Deal” bills, in keeping with his arrange- 
ment with the President, and then seen 
the bills torn to pieces by the coalition. 
Measures have been riddled with amend- 
ments or supplanted by entire substi- 
tutes. But passage of such bills, however 
much rewritten on the floor, has been 
accounted, in some cases, Administra- 
tion victory. And some Truman measures 
about which there are acute controver- 
sies simply have been shelved. Frustra- 
tion of the attempt to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law is a typical instance. 

This year’s program. Mr. Rayburn, 
given to quiet optimism and a man who 
does not talk a lot, thinks that a great 
deal of Mr. Truman’s program will be 
enacted at this session. He points to last 
year's, in which the final few months, he 
says, saw 70 per cent of the pending 
Administration program passed. Con- 
servatives would contend, however, that, 
in much of this legislation, the Adminis- 
tration got only the titles of bills that 
had been thoroughly rewritten by the 
coalition. 
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Mr. Rayburn apparently is to score a 
victory this year on Marshall Plan funds, 
in that the cut is less than many Repub- 
licans wanted. Other appropriations are 
to be slashed somewhat but will remain 
high, with spending at a peacetime peak. 

Such proposals as a peacetime draft 
and the Brannan farm plan are to remain 
in their pigeonholes. And candid ob. 
servers think it unlikely that Mr. Rayburn 
can prevent rent controls, if continued, 
from being shot through with loopholes. 
On taxes, instead of levying new revenue 
of a billion dollars as asked by Mr. Tru- 
man, Congress seems likely to cut excise 
taxes without much in the way of re- 
placement of lost revenue. 

Mr. Rayburn is quite ready to concede 
that there will be plenty of issues left 
over, unresolved, for settlement in the 
autumn election campaign. He is con- 
sidered skillful in shaping and defining 
these issues through his House maneuver- 
ings so that they may be presented un- 
derstandably to the voters. For Mr. Ray- 
burn is first of all a party man. He learned 
party regularity early in his career. 

Texan. The Speaker grew up on a 
small Texas farm. While still in his teens 
he would travel miles by horseback to 
hear political speeches. He worked his 
way through college, took a law degree 
and came up through the Texas Legisla- 
ture. He has been elected to the House 
for 19 consecutive sessions and expects 
little trouble in winning again in No- 
vember. 

As a young member of the House he 
became a protege of John N. Garner, 
later to be Speaker and Vice President. 
Mr. Garner made him one of a group that 
gathered at the end of the day, sipped 





a —Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LUCAS, SPEAKER RAYBURN, REPRESENTATIVE McCORMACK 
Some bills will stay in their pigeonholes 


bourbon and talked out the issues before 
the House. Mr. Garner called it the 
“Board of Education.” Now Mr. Ray- 
burn has its counterpart. 

He has a hideaway near the House 
chamber, equipped with an electric re- 
frigerator, where there are similar daily 
gatherings, attended mostly by Texans 
together with such top Democrats as 
House Majority Leader John McCormack 
and, occasionally, the Senate’s Demo- 
cratic Leader, Scott Lucas, of Illinois. 

At 68, Mr. Rayburn, a bachelor, is 
chunky, bald and vigorous. He lives 
frugally in an apartment near Dupont 
Circle. Sometimes he entertains a few 
friends at a dinner that he cooks himself. 
He is much in demand socially, but wary 
about accepting invitations. When he 
does so he usually leaves early. 

He and President Truman became in- 
timate years ago when the President was 
in the Senate. Mr. Truman, in fact, was 
comfortably ensconced in the Speaker's 
hideaway at the time he was summoned 
to the White House by President Roose- 
velt’s death. Mr. Rayburn bade him a 
fervent “God bless you, Harry,” as he left. 
Now they see each other several times a 
week, sometimes at the White House, 
sometimes at the small evening gatherings 
Mr. Truman likes to attend. And, occa- 
sionally, Mr. Truman slips away to the 
Capitol for an hour or so in the hideaway. 

Mr. Rayburn has the President’s utmost 
confidence. They understand each other. 
But, in the face of the present House 
situation, and despite the Speaker’s pow- 
ers, persuasiveness, and skill, many think 
Mr. Rayburn will be working a veritable 
miracle if he rescues any large portion of 
the “Fair Deal.” 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs.) 
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Government is running deep 
into the red, far deeper than ex- 
pected. Deficit, by mid-1951, will 
exceed 10 billion dollars. 

The reason: Tax income is way 
off. Business tax yield shows the 
big drop. Corporate profits fell a 
fifth in 1949. 

Government is heading into its 
worst financial troubles of peace- 
time. Result will be felt by all 
business, individuals. 


In the three-month period, April 
through June of 1950, the spending 
side of the Government's budget is 
going to show nearly 5.2 billion more 
dollars paid out than taken in. That's 
a budget picture far worse than offi- 
cials had expected. 

For the 15 months from April of this 
year through June of 1951, the outgo 
side of the budget is going to tower over 
the income side of 10.3 billions, a record 
15-month deficit for peacetime. That 
again is a budget situation much worse 
than expected. It assumes that taxes 
stay where they are, and that Congress 


PROFITS DROP, SO DOES TAX YIELD 


Biggest Deficit of Peacetime for U.S. Budget 


does not add to the spending proposals 
of the White House. 

Finances of the Government, it now is 
clear, have taken a definite turn for the 
worse. That turn is reflected in the March 
15 income tax collections, which ran far 
lower than officially expected. The lag 
behind official estimates was sharpest in 
tax payments by corporations. Taxable 
profits of corporations in 1949, the rev- 
enue figures indicate, dropped more than 
20 per cent below those of 1948. That 
drop is to affect tax collections through- 
out 1950, because the taxes corporations 
pay this year are on 1949 profits. 

Budget troubles faced by the Gov- 
ernment need examining in some detail, 
because these troubles are going to have 
a direct effect on taxes, incomes, jobs 
and general business in months ahead. 

In this quarter, the three months end- 
ing June 30, 1950, budget problems are 
to start bearing down on U.S. Treasury. 

Income of the Government during the 
three-month period is expected to be 
less than 7.5 billion dollars. 

Outgo is likely to be well over 12.6 
billions. 

Budget deficit, for just 90 days, is to 
approach 5.2 billion dollars. 

As the quarter opened on April 1, the 
budget for the first nine months of the 
fiscal year already was in the red by 


around 1.4 billion dollars. This means 
that for the whole fiscal year, ending 
June 30, the budget deficit is likely to 
be nearly 6.6 billion dollars. That will 
be more than 1 billion dollars larger than 
the deficit President Truman forecast as 
recently as last January. 

In fiscal 1951, the year that begins 
next July 1, the Government again is to 
find itself in financial difficulties. By of- 
ficial estimates: 

Income, at present tax rates, will be 
about 37.3 billion dollars. 

Outgo, assuming no changes in spend- 
ing plans, will be 42.4 billions. 

Deficit, on that basis, will be about 
5.1 billions. 

For 15 months between now and June 
30, 1951, as the accompanying chart 
shows: 

Income of the Government is placed 
at 44.8 billion dollars. 

Outgo is estimated at 55.1 billions. 

Deficit then will be a whopping 10.3 
billions. This is 1.4 billion dollars, or near- 
ly 16 per cent, larger than the budget 
deficit that President Truman estimated 
for the 15-month period. Even on the 
basis of Mr. Truman’s figures, there had 
been cries on Capitol Hill that the Gov- 
ernment was flirting with bankruptcy. 

Actually, there is no assurance that the 
Government will hold its 15-month deficit 
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down as low as 10.3 billions. This esti- 
mate adopts Mr. Truman’s figure of 5.1 
billion dollars as the deficit for fiscal 
1951. If his revenue forecast for that year 
is to be realized, the taxable profits of 
business will have to pick up in calendar 
1950. Furthermore, Congress is bent on 
reducing excise tax rates. The plan of 
excise relief now taking shape in Con- 
gress would wipe out at least a billion 
dollars of the revenue Mr. Truman’s 
budget shows for fiscal 1951. Spending 
cuts, if any, will be moderate. 

What happened in March empha- 
sizes the revenue problem that the Gov- 
ernment is up against. March always is 
the key month in measuring revenue for 
the whole calendar year. It is the time 
when corporations pay one fourth of 
their taxes on the previous year’s profits. 
Also, it is the month when individuals 
make their first quarterly payments on 
estimated income for the current calen- 
dar year. March collections, therefore, 
provide a fairly good indication of reve- 
nue prospects for the remainder of the 
calendar year. 

In March, 1950, on the basis of pre- 
liminary figures, revenue was only about 
4.7 billion dollars. That was 14.4 per 
cent less than the Treasury collected in 
March, 1949, when corporations made 
their first quarterly payments on the rec- 
ord profits of 1948. 

The relatively poor showing of last 
month came as a shock to most budget 
authorities. The idea had spread that 
corporate profits in 1949 were but little 
below those of 1948. Some of the bigger 
corporations had published annual state- 
ments showing 1949 earnings that broke 
all previous records. But such reports are 
not a reliable guide in measuring profits 
as a whole. For thousands of businesses, 
earnings took a nose dive in 1949. That 
fact is pointed up sharply by the Treas- 
ury’s revenue showing of last month. 

This means that the big revenue haul 
that the Treasury had expected on the 
quarterly payment dates of calendar 
1950—March 15, June 15, September 15 
and December 15—simply is not there. 
The budget experts have some refiguring 
to do. 

Effects of the Government’s souring 
budget outlook are to be felt, one way 
or another, by nearly everybody in the 
country. 

Tax relief is to be on a narrower scale 
than some had imagined. Excise cuts, 
almost surely, will be voted. These cuts 
are likely to be more generous than Mr. 
Truman proposed. He suggested excise 
reductions that would cost no more than 
655 million dollars a year in revenue. No 
major relief is to be expected in other 
tax fields. 

Stockholders are not likely to get any 
relief from taxes on dividend income. 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


“WHIRLPOOL’ 


Faster depreciation of business property, 
for tax purposes, probably will not be 
voted this year. Special tax relief for 
little business is doubtful. 

On the other hand, Congress is not 
likely to try to rescue the budget by im- 
posing new taxes. With rising unemploy- 
ment and sliding profits for many busi- 
ness firms, Congress probably will not 
want to rock the boat. Higher rates on 
corporate profits are not to be expected. 
Nor are increased taxes on estates and 
gifts or reduced depletion allowances for 
oil and mineral companies. 

Tax speed-up for corporations is 
gaining support as a device to make the 
budget look better for fiscal 1951. Idea is 
to require corporations to pay their taxes 
in two installments after the close of the 








‘HIS PATCH IS SHOWING’ 


a 


tax year instead of the present four jp. 
stallments. By bunching tax payments 
that way, the Government would get an 
extra 3.7 billion dollars in fiscal 1951. The 
day of reckoning on the gap between 
Government income and outgo would be 
postponed for another year. And by 
that time, so the theory goes, something 
might happen to put the budget in shape 
once more. 

Business is to get a powerful shot in 
the arm from high-level Government 
spending. The Government, in the next 
three months, is to pay out in cash to the 
public more than $1.60 for every $1 it 
takes away from the public in the form 
of taxes. That produces what the econ- 
omists cal] a “net contribution” to busi- 
ness. Government cash will filter down 
through the whole economy. Millions 
of persons, directly or indirectly, will 
feel the effect. 

Borrowing by Government to make 
ends meet will be concentrated in the 
next three months. Part of this money 
probably will be borrowed from banks. 
The effect of financing deficits in that 
way is to create new deposits, and thus 
swell the supply of money and credit. 
This is the process that had most to do 
with the tremendous expansion of the 
money supply during war years. 

Spending cuts will gain support in 
Congress as the full extent of the budget 
problem begins to sink in. Foreign-aid 
outlays may be trimmed. Federal agencies 
may be forced to cut overhead costs. On 
the other side, however, there are grow- 
ing demands for new public works as 
unemployment spreads. Some authorities, 
including General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, are urging bigger military 
outlays. Price supports for farm products 
may be more. costly than Mr. Truman 
estimated. So may federal purchases of 
home mortgages. 

In the end, despite the campaign of 
economy forces in Congress, Government 
spending in the next 15 months could 
run higher than the official estimates. 
The effect would be to make a bad 
budget situation still worse. 

Public debt, already more than 255 
billion dollars, is likely to approach 265 
billions by mid-1951. That will be 14 bil- 
lions less than in early 1946. But the 
Treasury’s cash balance will be about 23 
billions less than in early 1946. Actually, 
then, there is little comfort to be found 
in postwar debt retirement. 

All in all, the financial problems that 
lie ahead for the Government are the 
worst ever seen in peacetime. Much is to 
be heard in months ahead about meas- 
ures to shore up the budget, to raise 
taxes or to reduce the spending program. 
But the outlook, as things stand today, 
is for more talk than action. The way 
out is not yet clear. 
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JOBLESS STRAIN STATES’ FUNDS 


Congress Dubious of Higher-Benefit Plan 


Unemployment is beginning to 
put a strain on job-risk funds. 
Some States are paying out bene- 
fits faster than money comes in. 

Larger benefits, covering more 
people, are the goal of the Tru- 
man Administration. That's pre- 
scribed by the White House to 
ease the pinch of unemployment. 

New plan is hung up in Con- 
gress now. But pressure to get 
it moving is certain if job scarcity 
persists into 1951. 


Mr. Truman’s proposed treatment 
for the 1950 problem of unemploy- 
ment calls for bigger and better un- 
employment insurance. 

Benefits, if Congress agrees with the 
President, will be increased to maxi- 
mums of $30 a week for a single worker 
and $42 a week for a worker with three 
dependents. Benefits would be paid up 
to 26 weeks in a year. Maximum bene- 
fits now range from $15 weekly in 
Florida to $40 weekly in Alaska. Total 
benefit period in a year now varies from 
12 weeks in Arizona to 26 weeks. allowed 
in 13 States. 

Coverage then would be broadened, 
too. At present, the national law re- 
quires that State systems cover all non- 
farm employers of eight or more workers. 
The President is to recommend that cov- 
erage be extended to all firms employing 
one or more individuals. Seventeen States 
already have done this by State statute. 

Coverage also would be extended to 
federal Civil Service employes, under 
Administration plans. All in all, about 5.5 
million workers would be added to cov- 
erage of unemployment insurance. 

State funds, out of which benefits are 
paid, are facing trouble in some cases. 
The President is ready to propose that 
the National Government set up a sys- 
tem of reinsurance to provide money to 
bolster State funds. Mr. Truman has 
wanted to nationalize the system of un- 
employment insurance and to merge the 
funds, but Congress has been balky on 
this point. 

Unless pressures grow beyond what is 
now apparent, the Truman plans are un- 
likely to be approved by Congress in 
1950. By 1951, if unemployment per- 
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Jobless Payments 
Exceed Collections 


Money for unemployment benefits 
is being paid out of most State reserves 
much faster than it is coming in from 
employers’ pay-roll taxes. The follow- 
ing table shows national and State 
figures for 1948 and 1949 on payments 
going out for each dollar collected. 


1948 1949 
United States $ .79 $1.76 
Alabama 69 1.63 
Arizona 39 1.02 
Arkansas .06 1.24 
California 126 2.16 
Colorado mM 91 
Connecticut 3.71 4.06 
Delaware 66 1.62 
District of Columbia 1.33 1.34 
Florida 85 1.44 
Georgia Ros) 1.12 
Idaho 4 .66 
Illinois 82 1.70 
Indiana .78 1.63 
Iowa .26 50 
Kansas 38 85 
Kentucky 35 1.07 
Louisiana 39 F-12 
Maine .84 1.83 
Maryland 69 2.09 
Massachusetts 1.20 2.61 
Michigan 44 1.03 
Minnesota 43 1.28 
Mississippi 36 1.54 
Missouri 3 93 
Montana .33 63 
Nebraska 04 85 
Nevada .68 1.41 
New Hampshire 93 2.53 
New Jersey 59 2.46 
New Mexico 19 AT 
New York 122. 233 
North Carolina 33 1.11 
North Dakota 22 45 
Ohio oo 1.96 
Oklahoma B55 1.00 
Oregon 04 1.40 
Pennsylvania 15 62.24 
Rhode Island 177 3863.79 
South Carolina ol 1.70 
South Dakota 26 56 
Tennessee oft 1.81 
Texas 19 45 
Utah 86 1.57 
Vermont .60 2.26 
Virginia 61 1.80 
Washington ane 1.04 
West Virginia 38 1.32 
Wisconsin 40 1.56 
Wyoming 23 oY | 
Alaska 90 1.89 
Hawaii 61 1.79 








sists, there will be strong pressure for 
their acceptance. 

Back of the growing interest in un- 
employment insurance and its problems 
is this situation: 

Unemployment benefits in several 
industrial States are running sharply 
ahead of income flowing into reserve 
funds of those States. These funds still 
total more than 6.8 million dollars for 
the country as a whole, but they are not 
spread evenly among the States. Some 
States could pay out benefits for years at 
the current rate without endangering 
their funds. In Rhode Island, however, 
the fund could be exhausted in 1951 or 
1952 unless unemployment decreases. A 
few other States are not far behind 
Rhode Island along the road to trouble. 

Rhode Island, as shown in the table 
on this page, is paying out benefits at a 
rate of $3.79 for each $1 collected from 
employers in pay-roll taxes. The State 
fund is large enough to pay maximum 
benefits for one year to about 18 per 
cent of the workers covered by the pro- 
gram. Reserves amounted to about 24 
million dollars at the start of March, 
1950. However, benefits in January and 
February averaged about 1.5 million 
dollars monthly. 

Massachusetts also is getting close to 
the bottom of the insurance barrel. Money 
has been going out at the rate of $2.6] 
for each $1 taken in. The reserve is big 
enough to pay maximum benefits to about 
14 per cent of the workers. The Bay 
State’s fund had 100.6 million dollars as 
of March 1, 1950, but benefit payments 
have been running at about 8.3 million 
dollars a month. 

Connecticut has been paying out 
$4.06 for each $1 collected, but this fund 
has a larger reserve than Massachusetts 
or Rhode Island. Connecticut could pay 
maximum benefits to 45 per cent of the 
eligible workers for a year. The fund con- 
tained nearly 153.3 million dollars at the 
beginning of March. Outgo was at a rate 
of about 3.2 million dollars a month. 

New York had a reserve of more than 
875 million dollars at the start of March. 
This is 144 million less than a year ago 
and 179 million below March, 1948. New 
York’s payments have been at $2.13 for 
each $1 collected. Benefits are running 
at about 32 million dollars monthly. Re- 
serves would allow maximum payments to 
about 34 per cent of the covered workers. 

Pennsylvania is another important 
industrial State paying large sums in un- 
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employment benefits. Payments amounted 
to $2.24 for each $1 collected last year. 
This year’s benefits have averaged 14.9 
million dollars a month. The fund ex- 
ceeded 553 million dollars at the start of 
March, 1950. 

Michigan has been paying out about 
8 million dollars a month in benefits. At 
the beginning of March, it had nearly 
293 million dollars in its reserve, about 
6 million less than a year earlier. How- 
ever, its fund is 41 million dollars larger 
than in 1948. Michigan is spending $1.03 
for each $1 collected. 

California, on the other hand, has 
been paying out $2.16 for each $1 taken 


y wHeRE 





show where unemployment is concen- 
trated. New England States in some cases 
are hard hit, as are some other factory 
States. 

Farm States, on the other hand, are 
continuing to pay out relatively small 
sums in compensation. Twelve States are 
taking in more in pay-roll taxes than 
they are paying out in benefits. Best off 
are Texas and North Dakota, issuing only 
45 cents in benefits for each $1 taken in. 

For U. S. as a whole, the trend was 
upward in benefit payments during 1949. 
The payments from State funds averaged 
$1.76 for each $1 collected. This com- 
pared with 79 cents per $1 of collections 
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WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., IN LABOR DEPARTMENT'S ‘MAP ROOM‘ 
For hard-hit localities, a national strategy 


in. It had a reserve of about 566 million 
dollars, with benefits going out at a rate 
of about 24.4 million dollars a month. 

Trouble spots thus are showing up in 
a few industrial States. Not all industrial 
areas are hard hit, however. Illinois, for 
example, can afford to pay out $1.70 for 
each $1 taken in, since reserves were 
piled up during the war years of heavy 
employment and large pay-roll taxes. 
Indiana is another State with consider- 
able industrial unemployment. It is pay- 
ing out $1.63 for each $1 of intake, 
but this is not viewed as excessive over 
a short period. Concern is being shown 
for the few States that are experiencing 
heavy unemployment for an extended 
period. 

Administration concern over the unem- 
ployment situation is shown by the Labor 
Department’s action in setting up a “map 
room” and general headquarters to seek 
a solution of the problem. William L. 
Batt, Jr., was appointed an assistant to 
Labor Secretary Maurice J. Tobin, to 
head a planning committee. His charts 
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in 1948. The upward trend is credited 
mainly to larger unemployment, because 
tax payments into the funds were almost 
as large in 1949 as the previous year. 
This trend is prompting the Administra- 
tion’s moves for changes in the program. 


A JOINT COUNCIL 
FOR BIG UNIONS? 


Moves toward labor unity continue. 
Latest idea, credited to CIO President 
Philip Murray, is a superfederation of 
labor in this country, bringing together 
AFL, CIO and independent unions, ex- 
cept left-wing groups. 

Goal of the Murray proposal, accord- 
ing to preliminary reports, is a joint coun- 
cil of labor unions, with representatives of 
the two big federations plus unaffiliated 
groups such as the Rail Brotherhoods, 
Miners and Machinists. For the time be- 
ing, at least, each group would retain 
its own identity but would work through 
the central council on certain projects. 


—— 


Political action seems to be the chief 
immediate aim of Mr. Murray. He wants 
to get closer co-ordination of the AFL 
CIO and other unions in seeking a Cop. 
gress friendly to labor in this year’s elec. 
tions. AFL has its own political league. 
as does CIO, and various other labor 
groups are functioning independently. 

Lobbying for prolabor legislation jy 
Congress also could be co-ordinated by 
the joint council, to bring concerted pres. 
sure of all labor groups behind bills 
favored by the council. 

A merger of AFL and CIO might be a 
long-range objective of the new council. 
as seen by Mr. Murray. However, indi- 
cations are that Mr. Murray puts more 
stress on immediate political unity than 
on a physical merger of the organizations. 

This idea of a high council of labor 
was reportedly discussed recently by 
Mr. Murray in a meeting of his CIO Steel- 
workers’ executive board, as a preliminary 
to presenting the idea to CIO vice presi- 
dents in a meeting he called for this 
week. 

AFL reaction to the proposal is ex- 
pected to be lukewarm at the most. The 
official position up to now has been that 
the AFL will not talk about co-operation 
with the CIO until CIO agrees to retum 
to the AFL, through an actual merger. 
The AFL executive council, however, 
has scheduled a meeting for early May, 
and the Murray proposal could be con- 
sidered at that time. 

Republicans on the AFL executive 
council are not likely to welcome a joint 
political program. William L. Hutche- 
son, boss of the AFL Carpenters, so far 
has managed to prevent open co-opera- 
tion between AFL and CIO on politics. 
He was credited last November with in- 
spiring a council resolution reiterating 
the AFL position that it will not join with 
the CIO in political action, nationally. He 
stopped AFL President William Green 
from appearing on a political platform in 
New York with Mr. Murray. That re 
mains AFL policy. 

In practice, however, AFL political- 
action officials are working closely with 
the CIO politicians, both nationally and 
in various States. Joint committees are 
active in Ohio and New York, for ex 
ample. A common aim of defeating those 
who voted for the Taft-Hartley Act is 
bringing the two groups together. 

Another catch in the CIO proposal is 
John L. Lewis. The Miners’ chief has 
been talking about labor unity, but he 
had not gone so far as to advocate public- 
ly that the various groups co-ordinate 
their activities in politics. He talked of 
defense fund jointly set up by big 
unions, to be used in strikes. A merger 
of AFL and CIO seemed to be his ulti- 
mate goal, but he might object to Mr. 
Murray’s taking the lead in this move. 
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Mr. Lewis, like Mr. Hutcheson, is a 
Republican. They and a few other labor 
oficials would be likely to object to 
ClO’s inclination to support the Demo- 
cratic Party in most situations. Also, Mr. 
Lewis and conservative members of the 
AFL Council would not agree with many 
of the CIO’s legislative proposals. 

Also tending to work against unity is 
the AFL’s growing strength in relation to 
the CIO. AFL now figures that it has 
more than twice as many members as the 
CIO, which lost a half-dozen unions 
through expulsion of left-wing affiliates. 
Even before these losses, CIO published 
a financial statement last year which re- 
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CONGRESS 
...@ labor ‘‘superlobby‘’? 


vealed that its dues-paying membership 
was well below its previous claims of 
strength. This report indicated that dues- 
paying members of CIO were fewer than 
4 million, although CIO has been claim- 
ing 6 million. Officials of CIO said that 
the latter figure includes some members 
not paying dues regularly. 

Voting strength on the proposed joint 
council of labor thus would be a major 
problem, if AFL were inclined to con- 
sider the idea. CIO presumably would 
want equal voting rights with AFL, but 
the AFL leaders probably would oppose 
this. AFL, feeling its superior strength, 
is not likely to rush into any council plan 
suggested by the smaller labor organiza- 
tion. 

AFL’s idea of outright merger, on the 
other hand, is opposed by most CIO un- 
ions. They fear that they would be carved 
up by rival AFL groups in the same in- 
dustry. Also, too many officials in both 
AFL and CIO have vested interests in 
jobs that depend on continuation of the 
separate organizations. 
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~= — ... from cab-to-caboose radio 


telephones on fast freights . . . 
to the luxuriously appointed 
coaches, Pullmans and lounges 
of Mo-Pac’s ultra-modern 


streamlined Eagles. 








... the oldest line west of the 
Mississippi River constantly 
adds the newest in facilities to 
make travel and shipping 
faster, better and safer. 
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WHERE TO INVEST 59 BILLIONS 


Insurance Firms Seek New Outlets for Funds 


With assets double what they 
were 10 years ago, insurance 
companies are looking around for 
new investment fields. 

As it is, insurance money is 
in business loans, mortgages, 
real estate, stocks, bonds, many 
other things. Railroad equipment 
may be next. 

Assets already are 59 billion 
dollars, and money keeps coming 
in. Problem is to get ‘t invested 
both safely and profitably. 

Life insurance companies, which 
already own 59 billion dollars’ worth 
of mortgages, securities, real estate 
and other assets, are reaching out for 
still more investments, more 


and thus have become landlords to thou- 
sands of families. They are financing new 
homes for people all over the country. 
They are building or buying factories, 
stores and other business properties, and 
then renting such properties out on long- 
term leases. More and more, they are 
buying preferred and common stocks of 
U.S. corporations. 

In all this, insurance companies have 
two primary motives: 

First, to keep their ever-growing 
reservoir of funds at work. From 
premiums alone, life companies take 
in nearly 7 billion dollars a year. 

Second, to maintain total earnings 
in a period of low interest rates. 
Total earnings have risen over the 
years, but not in proportion to the 
growth of insurance-company assets. 
Insurance companies, for these reasons, 

have become a major source of capital 
for business, for individuals and for Gov- 


money to electrify railroads. Then, he 
said, “these insurance companies would 
practically control the railroads—and this 
is not looking for ghosts under the bed.” 
Actually, some of the railroad execu. 
tives sounded out by U. S. News & World 
Report doubted that many of the bigger 
rail companies would be interested in 
the Equitable proposal. It was pointed 
out that the railroads can raise money 
to buy new cars by selling equipment- 
trust certificates to the banks, with in- 
terest at only about 2% per cent. Railroad 
men questioned whether Equitable would 
be willing to lease cars at rentals that 
would yield the company as little as that. 
They said, however, that the proposal 
might appeal to some smaller railroads, 
especially those short on cash. As a rule, 
railroads must pay 20 per cent down 
when they buy new equipment. When 
they run low on working capital, as has 
happened in many cases since the war, it 
becomes difficult to buy new 














places to put the billions that cars. The appeal of the Equi- 
keep rolling in year after Growth of Assets In Hands 2 ti is that it a no 
year as premiums from pol- . . a 
Oat Of Life-Insurance Companies Thus, the plan can become 
: SS Ne important to a good many rail- 
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years old. Total assets $29.243.000.000 $59,280.000,000 table on this page. Between the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance end of 1939 and the end of 





Co., biggest in the business, is 
going in for a system of loans to small 
businesses, with local banks participating. 
The company has made its offer in let- 
ters to 6,000 banks. This plan first came 
to light last December at a congressional 
hearing in which questions were raised 
about whether small business was get- 
ting any substantial aid from the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies. 
Investment plans like these are the 
ones that get public attention, but they 
tell only part of the story of the flow of 
insurance money. Life companies, next 
to commercial banks, hold the biggest 
block of investment money in the coun- 
try. They are lending billions directly to 
business firms. They are building and 
operating huge apartment developments, 
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ernment. As these firms have branched 
out into new fields in recent years, there 
have been some demands for federal 
regulation of their investment activities. 

The Equitable plan to buy and lease 
freight cars, for example, was cited by 
Representative Emanuel Celler (Dem.), 
of New York, as new evidence of the need 
for such regulation. Mr. Celler, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, is the 
author of a resolution proposing a con- 
gressional investigation of insurance firms. 

He pointed to the Equitable plan as 
the possible beginning of a trend, in 
which one company would buy freight 
cars for the railroads, another locomotives, 
another passenger cars, another parlor 
cars, and still another might put up the 


1949, assets of life insurance 
firms jumped from $29,243,000,000 to 
$59,280,000,000. 

Government securities, the No. | in- 
vestment of insurance companies, make 
up $15,192,000,000 of these companies 
portfolios, nearly three times the amount 
of 10 years ago. At that, insurance firms 
have disposed of more than 6 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of Government securities since 
1946, thus raising more money to, invest 
in places that offered better returns. 

Mortgages on everything from farms 
to factories represent $12,892,000,000 of 
these portfolios, more than twice the 
volume of 10 years ago. Life companies 
have been doing a brisk business in this 
field since the war. The New York Life 
Insurance Co. is reported ready to buy 
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movchudis Credit aft oimosft every Public Accountants’ 


Bureaus’ Records Records 


business is its re 


valuable papers 








Architects’ and Law Offices’ and Title Companies’ 
Engineers’ Drawings Deeds, Abstracts and Mortgages 


Thea Mae protects your financial resources 
when valuable papers are lost 





AR more valuable than cash or in- There is a U.S.F.&G. Agent in your 





ventory for most companies .. . are community—he is as close as your 
key documents and papers .. . the loss telephone—who will be glad to discuss 
or destruction of which would hinder promptly, informally and in confidence 
proper functioning. the steps you should take to solve your 


THIS MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent valuable-paper problems without obli- 
— i sat Je . We i oh bs & x : 
—can tell you about our Valuable- gating you in any way. Call him today! 





| 
For claim service in emergency, call Western Union | 


Papers Insurance which pays the actual 


cost of reproducing or replacing lost, by number and ask for Operator 25 who has the 
name and address of the nearest U.S.F.&G. Agent. 





destroyed or damaged records. 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 











When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 
Parking Solution 


Think 





In progressive Pittsburgh, when a 
problem arises steps are taken to 
solve it. There’s the problem of 
downtown parking, for instance. To 
provide parking facilities for the 
150,000 automobiles daily entering 
the Golden Triangle, Pittsburgh’s 
Parking Authority has planned a 
series of modern parking garages. 
This city-wide program is self-liqui- 
dating and parking charges paid will 
cover costs of construction and 
operation. 

Enterprising action like this is 
another example of the spirit exist- 
ing in Pittsburgh today. As this 
city hustles ahead with its billion- 
dollar modernization program, new 
business opportunities continually 
unfold. For information on market 
potentials, plant sites, transporta- 
tion facilities, labor supply, or similar 
questions write to The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

And for all your banking needs 
call on Peoples First National. Our 
knowledge and experience in this 
area are available to you. We have 
16 completely staffed, conveniently 
located offices to serve you in 
Pittsburgh. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.I.C. 
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up some of the home mortgages held by 
the Government’s Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. FNMA, which provides 
a secondary market for home mortgages, 
is crippled now for lack of money. 
Business securities—bonds and stocks 
—are owned by insurance companies to 
the tune of $23,043,000,000. That is 
nearly three times as much as in 1939. 
Biggest block is $9,438,000,000 of pub- 
lic-utility bonds. Industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds, including foreign corpo- 
rate bonds, amount to $8,995,000,000. 
Railroad bonds total $2,959,000,000. 
Stocks, mostly preferred, make up 
$1,651,000,000 of the portfolios of life 





—Eaquitable Life Assurance Society 
EQUITABLE’‘S PARKINSON 
.. . freight cars for lease? 


companies. State laws limit stock owner- 
ship by insurance companies, but the 
trend is toward relaxation of these laws. 

Real estate holdings are smaller than 
in 1939, when the total was swollen by 
depression foreclosures. Property held by 
life companies, valued at $1,236,000,000, 
was bought largely for investment. They 
have completed more than 40 housing 
developments, and others are under way. 
Also, they are going in for commercial and 
industrial properties on a big scale. Such 
holdings increased 77 per cent in 1948. 

In Pittsburgh, Equitable Life has 
agreed to finance a group of downtown 
business buildings that will be com- 
parable to New York City’s Rockefeller 
Center. Plans call for development of a 
23-acre plot with possibly nine buildings 
costing in the neighborhood of 100 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Policy loans, at $2,227,000,000, are 
down sharply. U.S. families are turning 
to other sources for credit. 

Other assets—including cash, State 
and local bonds, foreign-government 
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bonds and World Bank bonds—total 
¢4,690,000,000, a moderate increase over 


| All told, life companies have more 
than $2 in assets for every $1 they had 
iust 10 years ago. Along with this growth, 
there has come a new emphasis on long- 
fem business and individual financing. 
The force of insurance money is being 
felt throughout the economy. 

in the future, these companies can 
be expected to keep branching out, look- 
ing for new outlets for their money. More 
new life insurance was sold in 1949 than 
in any previous year. That means still 
more money from policyholders’ pre- 








~Great Northern Railway 


BOXCARS: COSTLY TO BUY 
. . cheaper to rent? 


miums in years to come. The result 
could be a succession of investment ideas 
like Equitable’s. 





> Democratic dinner, the $100-a-plate 
Jefferson-Jackson Day affair, escaped 
federal tax. The Republican’s Lincoln 
Day $1 box supper, by contrast, was 
soaked for a 20 per cent admissions excise. 

Ruling of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, which brought charges of “political 
favoritism,” drew this distinction: 

If an admission fee, as such, is charged, 
the Government gets a 20 per cent tax. 
The Republicans collected $1 for the 
supper. That was not taxed. They got 
another $1 for admission, which was 
taxed. 

If a fee is really a donation, and 








clearly more than customers would pay 
for a banquet alone, there is no tax. The 


| Democrats called their $100 fee a dona- 


tion to the party, not an admission 
charge, and the contributors simply got 
complimentary tickets to the banquet. 
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HOW 10 GET MORE PROTECTION FOR 
METAL SURFACES...INSIDE OR OUT 


THIS NEW FREE BOOK tells how! Con- / Daj 
tains important information on proper 
application, paint selection and the 
high resistance of aluminum paints to 
moisture, fumes, heat and wear. Alcoa 
does not make aluminum paint, but 
we have prepared this book to help 
you buy and apply it right. 

If you’ve been buying paint without —/ 
the information this book contains; if you’ve never used the 
superlative aluminum paints it describes—your paint knowl- 
edge is out of date. This book tells how to get the best alumi- 
num paint and apply it for greatest service. Includes coverage 
tables, facts on correct types of ready-mixed aluminum paints 
for metal, masonry, or wood surfaces, inside or out—and for 
heated surfaces. Answers many important painting questions. 

This important buying and application information will be 
sent by return mail. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Paint Service Bureau, 1743D Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Look for this shield on aluminum 





paints made by mony paint Please send me free copy of: painting with al 


manufacturers using ALCOA 


PIGMENTS. 

*The RIGHT aluminum paint for 
this job is ALUMINUM METAL 
& MASONRY PAINT 
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Public Opinion— 
NOTHING IS STRONGER 
..- given the facts 
NOTHING IS WISER 


On Bigness 


We are today a much larger country than we were 
short years ago. Comparing 1930 with 1948, Federal 
government expenditures have grown from $3.6 
billion to $40 billion. National income has grown 
from $75 billion to $226 billion. 


Is small business holding its own with big business 
in this growth? Or being driven from the American 
scene, concentrating business into a few hands? 


In 1900, there were 15 firms for each 1000 people. 
Today there are 18. (Apparently small business is 
not losing ground.) The average firm has the same 
number of employees as at the beginning of the 


century. 


According to a survey by the Federal Reserve Board 
covering approximately 2,000 concerns, during the 
war, the small and medium-sized firms in total in- 
creased their profits, assets and net worth faster than 


did large concerns. In 1948, there were in operation 
one-third more business units than in 1944. 


* * ae 


Can new businesses crowd in and climb to the top? 
In 1935, to take the electrical business as an ex- 
ample, only 149 companies did over $500,000 busi- 
ness. By 1947, there were over 342 companies with 
sales in that higher bracket. 


* * * 


General Electric, in spite of its growth during the 
past 20 years, has only been able to keep pace with 
the growth of industry and of the country. We esti- 
mate that our percentage of production in the elec- 
trical industry was about 23% in 1930, 25% in 1940, 
and is today approximately 24%. 


It is the job of all business and all industry to sup- 
ply the ever-expanding needs of people. Big jobs 
require big tools. No company and no industry in 
the American economy is yet big enough to bring 
enough goods to enough people. 


You can put your confidence 7 — 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Postwar profits boom has lost its edge. Profit outlook for 1950 promises 
fair earnings for moSt companies, but no return to the boom level of 1948. 
In 1949, corporate profits, generally, were hit rather hard. 

Tax payments by corporations indicate that 1949 profits are down by 20 per 
cent or more from 1948. That's what the 1949 setback did to the Treasury. 

High 1949 earnings reported by a few companies give a distorted picture. 

Stockholders are learning, through annual statements, that 1948 marked the 
top of the profits boom for most companies. Last year's earnings showed the 
effect of price competition and rising costs on profits. They were cut sharply. 








In autos, a record performance was made by General Motors, which earned 
more than any company ever earned before. But Packard profits fell during the 
year by almost half. Hudson's profits also are down by a considerable margin. 

In steel, profits were higher in 1949 for U.S. Steel but not for most firms 
in the industry. Allegheny-Ludlum saw earnings fall from 6.8 million in 1948 to 
1.9 million in 1949, when demand fell for specialty steel products. 

Construction had a banner year in 1949, but not all building:-suppliers. 
Crane Co. profits fell from 15.6 million to 8 million. American Radiator had 
an earnings drop from 26 million to slightly above 18 million dollars. 

These industries--autos, steel, building--were affected least by last 
year's setback. But profits reports showed that the setback was fairly rough 
on a number of firms in these groups. Competition's effect showed here, too. 




















What dented profits for most firms was the price drop in most commodities 
and the cutback in inventories that occurred in 1949. The price rise in 1948 
produced large inventory profits. There were inventory losses in 1949. 





Merchants almost universally earned less in 1949 than in 1948. R. H. Macy 
reported 4.9 million against 8.3 million. Sears, Roebuck profits fell from 137 
million to 108 million. These drops in merchandising profits were typical. 

Oil-company profits were hit by price drops. Standard of California had a 
drop from 161 million to 138 million; Texas Co., from 166 to 138 million. 

Metal mining was hurt, profitwise. U.S. Smelting profits dipped from 4.6 
million to 2.4 million, and the company just skipped a dividend. Coal mining, 
hit by strikes and slowdowns, had a profit decline of 50 per cent from 1948. 

Price declines, on the other hand, helped some firms by lowering costs. 
Borden Co. boosted profits from 19.2 million to 21.9 million. That was typical 
of dairy-products processors. Hershey Chocolate went from 8 to 15 million. 
Lower prices for cocoa and for milk products cut costs for these firms. 

Textile industry was hit by both price drops and inventory cuts. Profits 
of American Viscose (rayon) fell from 29 million dollars to 20 million dollars; 
Cannon Mills (cotton) plummeted from 26 million dollars to 8.9 million dollars. 



































These examples show that the profit trend was downward last year in most 
fields. That is confirmed by profit summaries compiled by New York's National 
City Bank, and by corporate income tax receipts of the Treasury. 


Profit level in 1950 is not expected to rise much above 1949. But changes 
are indicated in the profit outlook for various kinds of businesses. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Building-supply firms can look for improved business. Construction boom 
last year used up inventories. Continued boom will require lots of restocking. 
Machinery industry has booked orders that assure a larger 1950 output. 

Steel firms that saw profits dip in 1949 can expect higher 1950 earnings. 
Their customers are back in the market for steel products of many kinds. 

Textile industry is slipping after a promising 1950 start. It's unlikely 
that the construction industry or automobiles can top profits reported in 1949. 
Fact is that construction prices and auto prices are down a bit from last year. 




















High volume of business, running into 1951, is promised by these factors: 

Construction awards are at the highest rate on record. ‘That gives assur- 
ance of a high level of business activity for many months ahead. 

Auto production continues to make records despite the Chrysler shutdown. 
Delay in Chrysler output suggests a high production level for most of 1950. 

Personal income, after taxes, is setting new records. Consumer spending 
is below normal in relation to the income level. That suggests a continued high 
level of personal spending even after veterans' insurance payments end. 

Government spending is highly inflationary at the moment. See page 4l. 

These influences promise a rather free flow of money in the period ahead 
and a high level of activity. It is doubtful, however, that business activity 
will rise enough to absorb the unemployed. That remains a problem. 

















Sentiment of businessmen also iS more optimistic than a few months ago. 

On the West Coast, the business outlook is reported as "Surprisingly good." 
Recovery from winter lows is rapid, sparked by a housing boom in that area. 

Employment is rising in the West. That is not usual there for this time of 
the year. But unemployment still is relatively high in this region. 

In the Midwest, optimism is prevalent. See details on page 16. 

This shift in business sentiment, from doubt to optimism, is reflected in 
a rise in business investment. That has been a weak spot in the economy. 














Stable prices are another factor adding to business stability. 0 

Commodity-price level has been steady for several months. In general, 
commodities have held close to 152 on the Bureau of Labor Statistics index. 

Futures prices also are rather close to spot prices on commodity markets. 
That is a sign that most people think prices are due to remain stable. 

The prospect for price stability is partly behind the increase in buying 
for inventory. Purchasing agents no longer fear that prices may fall sharply. 











To consider the price outlook more specifically..... 

Steel scrap is in a strong price position. Scrap stocks are low. 

Finished-steel prices are firm, with demand strong. 

Copper prices are strong with demand high, supply low. Zinc is in tight 
Supply, too. Lead prices are weakening, but tin has firmed, after a dip. 

Lumber=-price trends are mixed, with oak flooring and Douglas fir strong, 
maple flooring weak, and softwood flooring rather stable in price. 

Cotton prices are above support levels, with demand showing an increase. i 

Wheat is in surplus, but prices are held up by Government supports. 

Hog prices are in a sharp downtrend. Cattle prices may show weakness. ii 

Outlook is for no sharp price fluctuations in the months ahead. a 























Congress is not likely to take any action to upset business confidence. y 

Rent control has no better than an even chance of being extended. And, if f 
extended, rent control is likely to be subjected to further weakening. 

Bank holding companies are not likely to be subject to tighter control. 

Natural-gas producers may escape regulation. It depends on the President. 

Antitrust penalties are likely to be boosted from $5,000 to $50,000. There 
does not appear to be much opposition to this proposal among Congressmen. 
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Legend says that when Charley Noble — 

a captain in the early British merchant marine 
~ headed his ship for home, he had his crew 
put a high polish on the vessel’s copper galley 
stove-pipe . . . so that Mrs. Noble, watch- 
ing the harbor, could see the gleam from afar, 
and know that Charley was home from the 


seas. To this day, the galley stove-pipe is 


known to all English-speaking seamen as ‘‘the 
Charley Noble.” 





Mos. Nobl 


1+ « when Charley came sathing home 








Today, Charley Noble would simply pick up his 
ship-to-shore telephone and tell Mrs. Noble he’d be 
home for dinner. Development and improvement of 
the telephone through the years is progress. Pro- 
gress is the result of constant improvement and 
planning ahead. 

To stay out in front in the march of progress, the 
Norfolk and Western Railway is constantly improving 
its transportation plant and planning for the future. 

That’s why this railroad, during the four postwar 
years, has invested more than $105,000,000 for 
improvements of all kinds all over the railway to 
provide continuously better rail service for shippers 
and passengers. That’s why users of the railroad 
can depend on the Precision Transportation of the 
strategically located Norfolk and Western. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


C4 fObhe and Westerns. 




















INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production is continuing to rise as 


business and consumers buy dur- 
able goods at a high rate. 


Steel operations were scheduled at 


96.7 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended April 1 for the largest 
tonnage since March, 1949. 


Factory output climbed to 192 on the 


indicator in the week ended March 
25, compared with 193 during Jan- 
uary, high point of the recovery. 


Auto production held at 128,778. A 


new record output is assured after 
the strike at Chrysler Corp. plants 
is settled. 


Electric-power output rose to a level 


nearly 10 per cent above last year. 


Carloadings of manufactured goods 


rose sharply since February and are 
only 1 per cent below a year ago. 


Layoffs, measured by new claims for 


unemployment compensation, fell 
to 249,000 in the week ended 
March 25. Except for September, 
1949, when layoffs were at a sea- 
sonal low, the present rate is the 
lowest since November, 1948. 


Unemployment, as indicated by con- 


tinued claims, has been falling 
seasonally since early in February, 
but remains a problem. 


Unfilled orders of manufacturers rose 


1.2 billion dollars during February 
as new orders came in faster than 
goods could be shipped. Orders for 
durable goods made up 900 million 
dollars of the increase in unfilled 
orders. Demand has been rising 
for iron and steel, machinery, trans- 
portation equipment and many 
other durable goods. 
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The machinery industry, benefiting 
from sudden new orders, came to 
life in February, production jump- 
ing 4 per cent to the best rate since 
February, 1949. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
of business in the first quarter ap- 
parently were larger than previously 
expected. Revised plans for the 
first quarter, reported officially, 
called for expenditures 8 per cent 
greater than original plans in the 
latter part of last year. The rate 
of spending in the first half, after 
allowing for seasonal influences, is 
to be the same as in the second 
half of 1949. 


Planned expenditures for the sec- 
ond half of 1950, however, are 
about 8 per cent below the first 
half, despite the normal tendency 
to spend more as the year wears on. 
That would put total expenditures 
for 1950 at 16.1 billion dollars, 11 
per cent below 1949 and 16 per 
cent below 1948. Actual expendi- 
tures, however, are likely to be 
greater than planned, especially if 
business remains strong. 

Trends include a slower decline for 
manufacturing, more rapid decline 
for commercial firms and the start 
of a decline for utilities. 

Easter trade, meanwhile, has been 
disappointing. Department-store 
sales in the week ended March 25 
were just equal to a year ago, 
though Easter—on April 9 this year 
is a week earlier than in 1949. 

The free-spending mood of con- 
sumers, however, still prevails. 

Television-set production since last 
summer has reflected the return of 
consumer confidence in the stability 
of prices, jobs and incomes. As 
shown by the top chart, production 
has soared since July, low point of 
the 1949 recession. Retail sales are 
double a year ago and will exceed 
a billion dollars this year. Output 
will approach 5,000,000 sets. 

Durable-goods industries, after lag- 
ging in last year’s recovery, are 
now giving new impetus to the rise 
in activity this year. That puts the 
recovery on a stronger footing and 
gives better assurance that it will 
last. 
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Developed by three years of research...and now refined by 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth of new equipment! 
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DESIGNED FOR TODAYS POWERFUL NEW ENGINES! 


Today’s new cars have the most powerful engines ever 
made. AND— 

They require a super, anti-knock gasoline. 

Such a gasoline is the new No-Nox. It was especially 
designed by Gulf scientists— working hand-in-hand with 
leading automotive engineers—to give you maximum 
performance in your new car. 

With a gasoline like this great new No-Nox, you can 
be sure your new car will perform at its brilliant best. 

And the new No-Nox not only gives new cars peak 
performance. It also gives new life, new pep, and stops 
knocks in older cars too — even many with heavily 
carboned engines! 

So no matter what model you drive, get a tankful of 
the new No-Nox today. 


See for yourself what a difference it makes! 











Good Gulf—our famous “regular’’ gasoline 
—is now better than ever, too! 











Terrific Power in Every Drop! Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 








BY BUSINESS 





New York’s 

famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 

Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $15. 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 






on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President 8 Managing Dir. 














“MUST” NEWS 





The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion—these men and their 
assistants naturally are cover- 
to-cover readers of U.S. 
News & World Report be- 
cause they must keep in- 
formed on national and 
international trends—which 
today, more than ever, is 
“must” news. 


Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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News-Lines 


LL , 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a Government con- 

tractor, sometimes get a_ special 
board to review disputes that arise under 
your contract. The General Services Ad- 
ministration announces establishment of 
a three-man board of contract appeals to 
consider appeals by contractors from de- 
cisions of contracting officers under 
clauses of GSA contracts relating to dis- 
putes. 


* %* * 


YOU CAN sometimes get the courts 

to recognize a limited family part- 
nership, for tax purposes. A circuit court 
of appeals upholds one such partnership 
that was made up of three brothers as 
general partners and their adult sons and 
daughters as limited partners. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was turned 
down in his contention that this organiza- 
tion was taxable as an association. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 

ways prevent a union from distribut- 
ing its literature on your plant’s premises 
merely because you feel that this is in- 
terfering with production or discipline. 
NLRB rules in one case that an employer 
must back up his claim that a union’‘s 
literature impairs production or disci- 
pline before he may forbid its distribu- 
tion on the premises. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 
ways refuse to turn over to the bar- 
gaining union in your plant complete 
information on merit wage increases 
granted to individual workers. NLRB 
rules that such information must be sup- 
plied to a union if it is needed for bar- 
gaining purposes. An exception to this 
rule is possible where the union expressly 
waives this right in a contract or does not 
need the data for bargaining purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a court 

to throw out an NLRB unfair-labor- 
practice ruling against you on the ground 
that a union has not complied with the 
non-Communist affidavit provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. A federal court of ap- 
peals decides that it must assume that a 
union has complied with Taft-Hartley 
requirements when the court considers 
enforcement of an NLRB order against an 
employer. 


YOU CAN obtain from your district 

tax collector a new booklet giving tax 
information for employers. The 32-page 
pamphlet, ‘Employer's Tax Hand. 
book,” has specific instructions to em. 
ployers on withholding of taxes, deposits, 
payments and tax reports. Copies xe being 
mailed automatically to some employers, 


* * * 


YOU CAN deal with a new Govern. 

ment agency in buying electric power 
produced by Army flood-control projects 
in Southeastern States. The Secretary of 
the Interior issues an order establishing 
the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion to distribute this power. Headquar- 
ters will be at Elberton, Ga. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring a gift 

tax, fail to include in the value of 
jewelry the amount of the federa! excise 
tax paid at the time of the purchase. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds that the value of a 
ring, for gift tax purposes, is the price 
paid the jeweler plus the excise tax col- 
lected when the sale was made. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on treating as 
back pay, for tax purposes, the 
amount that you receive in settlement of 
your suit against a former employer for 
breach of an employment contract. The 
Tax Court decides that a lump-sum pay- 
ment of this kind may not be spread over 
several years in figuring income tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a military officer. 

expect to be allowed an income tax 
deduction, as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense, for the cost of operat: 
ing an auto, even though it is used main- 
ly in connection with your duties. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals denies such a de- 
duction to an officer, on the ground that 
he is not engaged in a trade or business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Department of Agriculture about 
policies that will apply in pricing certain 
surplus farm products that are sold by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. under 
price-support programs. This announce- 
ment also explains terms and conditions 
for sales of surplus products and rules 
for submission of offers. 





Conclusions expressed in these poreenenie are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In ma 


ing their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set P sete in detail. U. S. News & Wor. 


REPoRT, on written request, will refer interested rea 


ers to sources of this basic material. 
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ii. DALLAS....CARACAS....LONDON....PARIS.... 
aii >> Critical period for oil prices is here. Pressures now building up could 
power lead to widespread price breaks. Scramble is on for world markets. 
ao American oil companies are feeling most of the pressure. 
)lishing Surplus oil at this point is mostly dollar oil. Dollar shortages are cut- 
nistra- ting down chances of selling abroad. American market is surfeited, and there's 
'dquar- much squawking about big imports. U.S. gasoline stocks are very heavy. Prices 
are shaky. Oilmen count heavily on seasonal increases in consumption to bail 
: them out without a major crack in prices. But-- 
he. The world oil battle won't be settled by seasonal trends in consumption. 
excise British oil companies will be offering American companies operating abroad 
ms : more, not less, competition, as the months roll by. And exchange controls, 
price import restrictions and bilateral deals operate in favor of the British. 
ax col- 
>> Already American companies are having to cut production at home and abroad. 
In the U.S., crude-oil production now is a million barrels a day below 
~_-? what's possible. In 1949, production was cut 9 per cent below 1948. Imports, 
eal meanwhile, pushed up 24 per cent last year and will be up another 17 per cent 
ver for this half. Exports dropped 1l per cent from 1948 to 1949. This year, they may 
oa fall off another 18 per cent, according to the oil trade. 
dover In Venezuela, production is 175,000 barrels a day below the maximum possi- 
AX. ble. Cut is mainly by American companies. About 80 per cent of U.S. oil im- 
ports come from Venezuela, mostly from American companies. But now the American 
officer, market is floating in oil. Meanwhile, British companies have taken over the 
> Argentine market for Venezuelan oil. So American companies in Venezuela are hot 
yperat: after markets, are shading prices to tempt buyers. 
re In the Middle East, production of American companies also is being held 
ae down. Much of this oil recently has been going to Britain. But the British now 
d that restrict imports of dollar oil. While output of dollar oil is held down in the 
aa Middle East, output of British companies there is rising. There are plenty of 
markets for British oil. Many countries have sterling. Few have dollars. 
me Handwriting on the wall is apparent to the Big American companies selling 
ertain overseas. Backed by the State Department, they are kicking against having their 
aid by British market shaved down. But it's not likely to do much good. 
one British discrimination against dollar imports is here to stay until the 
litions British can come a lot closer to balancing their accounts with the dollar area. 
rules 
>> British efforts to cut down on dollar purchases extend far beyond oil..... 
oi Total British buying in the dollar area is due for another slash. 
nsider 
VoORLD (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


During 1949, this buying came to 1.6 billion dollars. In the year starting 
July 1, British aim is to bring this down to about 1.2 billion. 

Major products affected will include American grain, tobacco, steel and 
oil; Canadian grain, dairy products, timber, pulp and paper; Cuban sugar. 

British exports to dollar countries. can be stepped up 12 per cent in the 
next fiscal year, it's hoped. But that depends on a number of factors: 

Good business conditions in the U.S.; higher productivity of British 














workers; keeping the lid on prices, wages, profits in Britain. 
None of these is Sure. In fact, combating inflation is to be one of 





Britain's biggest struggles later this year. 

But if exports to dollar areas can be expanded and imports cut, and if 
sales to hard-currency countries like Switzerland and Belgium can be increased, 
and if gold earnings from South Africa can be stepped up, then the British will 
make real headway against their dollar deficit. 

On this basis, the dollar deficit of the sterling area for the year start- 
ing July 1 will be about 785 million dollars. It was 1.5 billion last year. 

Marshall Plan aid would cover such a deficit with something to spare. 








>> There are some very large "if's" in these British estimates. Not least is 
the question of how to step up greatly the volume of British exports. 

Slack in the British economy is practically nonexistent. 

Unemployment is low. Most plants are fully occupied already. 





One answer is to strip the home market, export a bigger share of British- 
made goods. That would mean more belt tightening, more rationing, more price 
controls, more queueing up. Another answer is to divert exports from Empire 
to dollar markets. But British exporters hate to lose established markets. 

These are some of the questions and doubts bothering many Britons today, as 
they look at their Government's plan for halving the dollar deficit. 





>> Foreign gold reserves are showing the biggest rise since the war..... 
Gold reserves abroad went up 250 million dollars last year. In 1948, the 
net loss was 1.2 billion. In 1947, loss was 2.4 billion. 
Whole rise last year came in the final quarter, following the wave of 





- currency devaluations. Further rise seems to be under way this year. 
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Biggest increases have been shown in Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, 





and several Latin-American countries. Britain may be showing gains now, too. 

The U.S. has been a net seller of gold ever since the September devalua- 
tions. U.S. gold stocks in that period are down 445 million dollars--the 
heaviest and longest-continued shrinkage since the war. 





Currency devaluations are the main reason for the shift in gold. 

U.S. imports have been stimulated by cheaper prices of goods abroad. 

U.S. exports have fallen off, being more expensive in terms of devalued 
currencies. Also, import restrictions against dollar goods, especially in Brit- 
ain, continue to hamper American exporters. These trade curbs are aimed at 
arresting the drain on a country's gold and dollar holdings. 

Combination of expanding U.S. imports, falling U.S. exports and continued 
heavy dollar aid abroad has made possible the rise in foreign gold reserves. 

Meanwhile, black-market prices for gold are thoroughly deflated. In Paris, 
at $39 an ounce, price is barely above what gold brings for industrial uses. 
Hoarders are unloading. Speculation on U.S. gold price rise is just about dead. 
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WHY THERE'S PLENTY OF POWER! 


Business-managed electric companies increasing natien’s power by 50% 








BIGGEST PEACETIME CONSTRUCTION JOB 
iN HISTORY. Each circle on this map 
shows location of one of the electric 
companies’ new or enlarged plants 
completed since the war, now building, 
or scheduled for the next 3 years. 














MAKES POWER FOR 300,000 HOMES. The Martin Kenealys (left), of 
Detroit, inspect a giant new steam turbine. 9 out of every 10 
of America’s postwar electric plants make power from coal, 
oil, or gas; the others, from dammed-up rivers. Electric 
production is keeping ahead of the increasing need for power, 
and is assuring plenty for the future. 








MORE POWER FOR AMERICA. Lineman Mitchell Snow and John 
Hirko, of Easton, Pa., stringing one of the new electric lines 
that carry more power to more people for more and more jobs 
—on farms, in cities and towns. Business-managed electric 
companies all over the nation are adding half again as much 
electric power as the U.S. had in 1946! 
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SHOWS OFF NEW POWER PLANT. C. A. Cox shows Jack, Mickey and 
Mrs. Cox the new 45,000-kilowatt power plant near Albany, 
Georgia, where he is master mechanic. It’s one of many built 
since the war by business-managed electric light and power 


companies ...a giant program that is making thousands of 
new jobs—for people to build and run the new plants. 


Deceshoays appetite for electric service is 
growing so fast that the U.S. now uses about 
as much electricity as all the rest of the 


world together. 


That’s why the business-managed electric 
tw) 

light and power companies have built or 

g I Pp 

scheduled billions of dollars worth of new 

plants, lines and equipment—your assurance 


of an ample supply of electric power. 





It is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, and to ours to have you know 
them. That’s why this advertisement is pub- 
lished by America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


*Company names on request from this magazine 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. 
CBS—Sundays—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 
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UNPARTISAN—NOT BIPARTISAN 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE TERM “bipartisan” has been loosely used in recent 

months to describe procedures that actually have 
never been followed. 

The general impression is that Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats sit down together in the Department of State 
regularly, discuss all the available facts and then decide 
jointly on a major policy. This has nevér been true. 

Day-by-day decisions on policies of a far-reaching na- 
ture are made only by the Secretary of State and his 
assistants. Members of either party in Congress rarely 
learn about the inside of these matters. 

Sometimes Republicans are invited by the Adminis- 
tration to participate as members of international con- 
ferences abroad. This is done to win minority votes in 
Congress on a few measures on which commitments have 
already been made and which require ratification or the 
appropriation of funds. 

The making of foreign policy in a large sense, how- 
ever, is an executive function. Strictly speaking, under 
our Constitution, there is and can be no such thing as a 
“bipartisan” foreign policy. The people must be able to 
hold a President or his party in Congress accountable 
at the polls for failure to adopt constructive policies that 
can lead to peace in the world or for bungling poli- 
cies that can lead to a world war. There must be no 
place for the “bipartisan” alibi which seeks to anes- 
thetize political opposition or shift the blame for mis- 
takes made. 


It is one of the weaknesses of our system and one 
of the strong points of the parliamentary system that the 
power to make foreign policy is concentrated solely in the 
executive in this country, as contrasted with England 
and the various British commonwealths where foreign 
policy is made by the legislative leadership which wields 
the executive power but can be checked instantly by the 
people in elections that can be ordered at any time. 

In America, no matter how many outside consultants 
or Republican members of Congress are taken along on 
trips to international conferences or are occasionally in- 
vited to the office of the Secretary of State for discus- 
sion, policy-making remains the responsibility of the 
majority party. This was made clear by Senator Taft of 
Ohio, Republican, in an interview appearing in our 
March 31 issue, when he said: 

“TI don’t think the minority can initiate or control for- 
eign policy. But you can, of course, criticize this or that 
policy. We can’t reverse a foreign policy, for it’s in the 
hands of the President of the United States. We can’t 
shape foreign policy at all. All we can do is to act as an 


effective brake on some of these bad tendencies. And, q 
course, individuals may express individual views ¢ 
what they would do.” 
The minority party, therefore, must remain free 
criticize the international as well as national policies , 
an Administration. To hold otherwise is to advocate 
conformity and oneness of view which is contrary to th 
basic philosophy of our republican form of government, 
The specious argument is often made nevertheless th 
since a nation must present a “united front” as agair 
other powers, it gives an impression of division if criti 
cism is voiced in Congress or elsewhere. This conf 
discussion with action. Freedom of debate should & 
encouraged so that when a substantial majority—com 
posed of both Republicans and Democrats—finally votes 
for a given policy, it is revealed as a free choice and na 
an imposed will. 7 


What is needed, of course, is a foreign policy dé 
veloped as a result of an “unpartisan” approach. This 
means not only that Republicans must refrain fron 
asserting views merely for the sake of partisanship b 
that Democrats, too—including the President in this it 
stance—must refrain from seeking political credit at th 
polls for measures made possible by Republican votes i 
Congress. ; 4 

It is important also that Democrats should not, as 
smokescreen to cloud free discussion, cry out that criti¢ 
of the Administration’s policies are giving “aid 
comfort” to Russia. It is, of course, illogical for # 
Republicans to characterize as Communists those off 
cials in the Department of State who blundered in fa 
saking the Nationalists as the Communists rose to pow 
in China. But it is equally illogical for President Trumai 
or anyone else in the Administration to declare thal 
efforts by the Republicans to crusade against Communi 
influence inside our Government are of aid to the Kremlifi 
There is far more “aid and comfort” for Stalin when 
sees in America the beginnings of a vindication of hil 
doctrine of one-party totalitarianism—as witnessed 1 
the attempts being made currently to denounce criticis 
as unpatriotic—than when he reads that the minority 
Congress is concerning itself with measures to rid ou 
Government of Communist sympathizers. 

Let us recognize that, while both parties cannot paf 
ticipate in the formulation of international policy, 
two parties can, by freedom of debate and an “unpart 
san” examination of the issues, create the public opinid 
needed to reject an unwise or to support a wise policy 
international affairs. 











1eS CAN ADD PROFITS 


y ways Monsanto serves the os 
are typical of Monsanto service to 
i t .. Whatever your business may Dé 
ret ate hundreds of chemicals and plastics 
cae opportunities to — cae 
lower costs, increase sales... Investigate: 
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industry 


turning 
waste 
into profit 


For utilizing sawdust and wood waste, 
Monsanto supplies industry with 
phenolic resins, trade-named Resinox.* 
They bond wood waste into pressed 
panels for millwork and similar 
construction. The finished product is 
moisture-resistant and has all the 
desirable properties of wood. It can 
readily be sawed, drilled, nailed, pamted. 


plywood. Much of its value is due to 

; the glues supplied by Monsanto— 

& glues that meet all plywood bonding 

& FROM PLUMB LINE requirements of sidan, nonstaining 

e of plies, resistance to exposure, hot- and 

: eee TO SKY LINE el processing. inane also 

; ~~ makes glues and adhesives for many 

_ The history of America’s dramatic growth other types of wood bonding. : 
extends from any plumb line to any 7 4 

| sky line. It is a history of progress— 

© designed and built by architects, 

© engineers, contractors and manufacturers 
of a host of building supplies. 
They are constantly al improved 

» materials and methods—often with the 

| help of Monsanto chemicals and plastics. 


joining beauty and utility 


Manufacturers of resin-bonded laminated 
panels use Monsanto Resinox for 

bonding interiayers—Resimene* for 
bonding panel facings. In addition to 
accenting the beauty of colors and 
patterns, these resins add strength, 
durability and resistance to 

mild acids, alkalies and heat. 


more information 


Manufacturers and business executives are 
invited to ask for more information on 
these and other Monsanto products that 
serve the building industry. Write, or 
check the coupon below and return it. If 
you have a particular problem, submit de- 
tails to Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1788 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


adding years of durability Chee: th $. Ped O8. 
Where wood is exposed to rot or insect 
attack, its useful life can be extended 
many years with pentachlorophenol 


solutions. Long service has proved the 
protective qualities of Monsanto's ONSANTO 


‘iw It stays in the wood—doesn’t 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


sleed” out—isn’t messy—permits clean 


' speeding up a lot of jobs treatment when properly formulated. 
é ip ; ~ Used by industry to preserve wood in 
Wherever time is a factor in building, industrial, commercial and residential 
Monsanto glues and adhesives often bring construction, docks, platforms, guard- 
speed to the job in the form of rails, poles, posts, bridges. 


Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES—Please check information you want...then fill in the coupon and return to Monsanto 


‘a Plywood glues [| Wood preservation, poles, MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
# ee 1788 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


= a F 
_| Furniture glues |__| Resinox phenolic industrial resins Please send information on products checked at the left to— 


Name : Title 





C] Wood preservation, industry |_| Resinox phenolic molding compounds 


oa P : CONT ss 
? Wood - h Resimene melamine 
__| Wood preservation, homes io! (eeoial rests 
Address __ 


Tf ; [ | Resimene melamine | 
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Lick-Tock...Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 

key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the LD 

barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet - 
; KRENTUCKY’S FINEST 


years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey...ripens its silky flavor, STRAIGHT BOURBON 


mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! F _ 
: 6 YEARS OLD a 


~ 
_ 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY e6 YEARS OLD+86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





